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Keep your eye on 


e e - for new ideas in scissors 
and shears that set a FARM LIFE: POSTERS 


new pace in sales! Designed by Helen Strimple 


~.. AND ACME MEANS IT! —realistic rural outline scenes to be converted into 


finished pictures by your pupils with crayons or water 
colors. The completed project is a decorative classroom 
Watch for national advertising frieze of permanent inspiration and lasting beauty. 


, The series provides a full semester’s work in art and 
of these fast-moving correlated subjects. Each set of posters includes a booklet 
— of lesson plans, plus games to play, stories to tell, miscel- 
laneous activities—a significant, well-rounded social study 
of an important phase of American life. 
ACME @ EVERSHIARP @ KLEENCUT @ PURITAN 


HARE @ FOUR POSTERS and BOOKLET 
Only 60c 
12” by 36” outlines —for individual seat work or a 
class project — make a frieze 12 feet long. Booklet of 
color instructions and correlation plans with each set. 
SHEAR co. Order from your School Supply dealer 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONN. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


creative 
play! 


castles, trains, wagons — all the 
creative desires of children at play 
are easily realized with Hennes- 
sey Building Blocks. One hun- 
dred distinct pieces provide a 
varied selection of sizes and 
shapes for the individual child or 
a group activity. Make your free 
play period meaningful, purpose- 
ful — stimulate muscle and eye 
coordination with Hennessey 


Building Blocks. 


THE HENNESSEY BUILDING BLOCKS 


are a complete set of one hundred large blocks, cubes, triangles, prisms, cylinders, and pillars. They 
are packed in a substantial, attractively finished chest, 23!/2"" x 12!/2"", which may also be used as a 
storage receptacle for toys. An important addition to any classroom. Write for prices. 


Milton Bradley Company _spRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 South Wabash Ave. 
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ut of the war has come one bless- 
O ing —a lesson in thrift for mil- 
lions of those who never before had 
learned to save. 

Enrolled under the Payroll Savings 
Plan in thousands of factories, offices, 
and stores, over 27 million American 
wage earners were purchasing “E” 
Bonds alone at the rate of about 6 
billion dollars worth a year by the time 
V-J Day arrived. 


With War Bond Savings automati- 
cally deducted from their wages every 
week, thrift was “painless” to these 
wage earners. At the end of the war, 
many who never before had bank ac- 
counts could scarcely believe the sav- 
ings they held. 


The moral was plain to most. Here 
was a new, easy way to save; one as 
well suited to the future as to the past. 
Result: Today, millions of Americans 
are continuing to buy, through their 
Payroll Savings Plan, not War Bonds, 
but their peacetime equivalent—U. S. 
Savings Bonds. 


From war to peace! War Bonds are now 
known as U.S. Savings Bonds, bring the same 
high return —$25 for every $18.75 at maturity. 


Keeping cost of living in check! Buying 
only needed plentiful goods and saving the 
money which would bid up prices of scarce 
goods keeps your cost of living from rising. 
Save automatically—regularly. 


PAT 


Out of pay— into nest eggs! A wage earner 
can choose his own figure, have it deducted 
regularly from earnings under Payroll 
Savings Plan. 


SAVINGS AND INTEREST ACCUMULATED 


Weekly 
Savings 


$2,163.45 
3,607.54 
4,329.02 
5,416.97 
7,217.20 
8,660 42 
10,828.74 


Savings chart. Plan above shows how even 
modest weekly savings can grow into big 
figures. Moral: Join your Payroll $S 
Plan next payday. 


ings 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation 
with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


New homes to own! Thousands of new 
homes, like this, will be partially paid for 
through Bonds wisely accumulated during 
the next five to ten years. 


SAVE THE EASY WAY... 
BUY YOUR BONDS 
THROUGH PAYROLL SAVINGS 
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Simplified 
Effective 
Art Teaching 


CREATIVE ART 
for Graded Schools 
by Louise D. Tessin 


Any grade school teacher 
can get sure resulls with this 
tested classroom creative art 
series . . . no special skill, 
education, or equipment 
needed. 

Eight books, carefully graded 
from one to eight, are packed 
with stimulating ideas, easy- 
to-follow methods and orig- 
inal projects for every week 
in the year, including many 
holiday suggestions. 
Corresponding Teacher's 
Manuals detail every step of 
instruction . . . make art as 
easy to teach as any other 
subject. 


Send for full color illustrated circular 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. 


Published monthly (except July 
and August) by MILTON BRAD- 
LEY COMPANY, Springfield 2, 
Mass. Editorial and Executive Of- 
fices, 74 Park street. Published on 
the 15th of the month previous to 
the date it bears. Send all manu- 
scripts to AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD, Springfield, Mass. 


Entered as Second Class Mail 
Matter February 1, 1942, at the 
Post Office at Springfield, Mass., 
under the Act of Congress 
March 3, 1879. 


COPYRIGHT, 1946, BY MILTON 
BRADLEY COMPANY 
ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


Change of address must reach us by 
the 25th of the second month preceding 
the month's issue with which it is to 
take effect (25th of September for 
November issue, etc.). Give both the 
old and new address. 
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John Robson, fourth grade, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y., expresses a thrilling scene of two 
knights of old meeting in combat. Powder paint on heavy gray paper. Size 24 x 36”. 


Boys Want Action and Thrills 


& LOWRY, Professor of Art, 


State Teachers College, Cortland, N. 


M. IST of the program of art 
education in the early intermediate 
grades is usually interesting to 
boys. However, the opportunity to 
illustrate stories and situations, both 
real and unreal, which are thrilling, 
often a trifle bloody and always 
with action are their choices above 
all else. ‘Too, thrilling incidents of 
the mechanical world are often to 
be found in their picture making. 
Planes in a dog fight, planes bomb- 
ing in war, cowboys and Indians 
fighting it out to the last man, 
soldiers on the march, sea battles, 
colorful parades . . . all these and 
hundreds of other subjects are the 
natural selections of most boys when 
left alone to choose. 

This is the type of work to be 
held in reserve for an opportune 
time. Many times during the year 
the teacher should provide oppor- 
tunities for the boys to give their 
honest and sincere interpretations 
in a free, creative spirit with little 


The alert 
teacher can sense the time when a 


guidance or interference. 
“release” is needed. 

A little guidance without inter- 
ference might be interpreted as oc- 
casions when the boys ask for help 
with difficult problems such as the 
construction of certain figures and 
animals in action, costume details, 
how does the tail of a B-29 look, 
how many stars does the general 
wear on his shoulders, etc. It is 
granted, that, before this kind of 
problem is introduced, the children 
have had _ sufficient experience in 
the art of picture making, such as 
figures, animals and other import- 
ant subject matter dominant and 
down near the front of the picture; 
variety of shapes and sizes; strong 
and weak colors; light and dark 
contrasts and use of incidental sub- 
ject matter as a secondary thing to 
help give location of action and 
setting. In the third and fourth 
grades, occasional guidance in re- 


search for factual material may 
stimulate the response for a better 
picture. The children should as- 
simulate this factual material and 
transfer it lan- 
guage, but never should they copy 


or trace. 


into their own art 


To follow are some suggestions 
which not only are applicable to 
the above problem, but to all chil- 
dren’s art. It must be remembered 
that, to illustrate ideas in graphic 
or plastic form is as natural with 
the child as acting, dancing, speak- 
ing, writing and singing. 
one of a 


It is only 
number of forms of ex- 
pression and communication. The 
progressive teacher will make it a 
point to provide conditions and 
materials for creative expression in 
pencil, crayon, chalk, paint, clay 
and other media. Only fear or in- 
difference will block the teacher 
from opening a glorious world of 
expression to be shared mutually 
by the child and teacher. In many 
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Fred Hanga, age 11, illustrates mechanics making plane ready for flight. This splendid work was 
made in a Saturday class for special ability children. Wax crayon on heavy gray paper. Size 24 x 36’ 
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John Sly of the fourth grade, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y., paints a picture of the daring 
Powecr paint on heavy paper. Size 24 x 36”. 
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instances, in the beginning period 
of this creative approach, the child’s 
product may seem crude and im- 
mature in the eyes of the adult. 
Frankly, false adult standards im- 
posed on children is extremely dam- 
aging and unfair to the child. Too 
often the adult “eye” fails to see 
that the child has an art language 
of his own and at various age levels 
his art language varies. This, how- 
ever, does not imply that the child 
cannot grow in his ability and power 
to express ideas through intelligent 
guidance and sympathetic under- 
standing. The greatest thrill in 
teaching is to watch this growth 
slowly unfold. In any area of child 
expression, this 


challenge should 


not go unnoticed. What are you 


doing to meet this challenge? 
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Carlton Nye, age 8, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y., dramatically shows 
two planes ready to bomb a submarine. A small pursuit boat is in lower fore- 
ground. Water color on white paper. Size 18 x 24. 


Judging Your September Pupils 


Ler US ask one question of the 
teacher confronting her new pupils 
in September. 

“Have you already formed your 
opinion of many of your pupils be- 
fore you have really learned to 
know them)” 

If you answer honestly, many of 
you must answer in the affirmative. 
For example, the second grade 
teacher, backed by the first grade 
teacher, will tell you, the third 
grade instructor, that Johnny is go- 
ing to be one of your trials—they 
will say, “he could learn if he wants 
to—but he just doesn’t care and 
you'll get absolutely no cooperation 
from his parents—an only child, 
you know!” 

Then, another informant will say, 
“watch out for Mary. 
terrific temper.” 


She has a 
Or, “I pity you 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


when you get Bobby, he has no 
phonetic sense.” 

All this knowledge along with the 
usual advice that goes with it is all 
very well as far as it goes, but how 
much better it would be for a teacher 
to have an unbiased opinion of her 
new pupils. Because of the present 
school system a third grade teacher 
naturally knows how many A, B, 
C, D or E pupils she may expect. 
The report cards accompanying the 
children take care of that. 

There is a health record which 
also is given to the next teacher, 
but too many times that record is 
ignored when it might be a valuable 
source of information in dealing 
with the new child in September. 
For instance Dorothy may have had 
a series of illnesses the previous year 
which have left her nervous, un- 


stable and a subject for careful 
handling. 

Another pupil may need a period 
of adjustment in his new classroom. 
Naturally shy, he must get ac- 
quainted with his new teacher and 
she wih him. 

The point, therefore, is this— 
no one teacher can know everything 
about each pupil—so when your 
class appears before you in Sep- 
tember, start without prejudice to 
make friends with each one, going 
farther into his or her mind than 
the others before you have ventured. 

In other words:— 


Learn to know and love each child 
Who, for a year is in your care. 
Treat each one with mercy mild, 


Let kindness rule, just everywhere! 
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Hi! Ho! Meet the Marionettes 


MARGUERITE BURKHOLDER, Art Teacher 


Mother Goose 
South Amencan Twins 
witch and the Catt ex 


> 


Elkhart, Indiana 


Puppet Stage 


Heo: Hello! little girls and 
boys, would you like to make 
marionettes like us? Come on, it’s a 
heap of fun, because after we are 
made, we will do anything you want 
us to do. We can dance and sing, or 
talk, or even learn your lessons with 
you. We can give an evening enter- 
tainment for your parents and all 
your little friends. Please don’t call 
me just a puppet or a clown doll, for 
[ am a marionette, a very special 
kind of a doll which can be worked 
with strings. Yes, you can make me 
by yourself. Look at me. See my 
face is just as funny as Thayne 
wanted me to be for he is the kind 
little boy who made me and his 
twenty-six other little school mates 
who made and dressed my fellow 
friends. 

Has anyone ever told you how to 
make a marionette? Maybe not, so I 
will be so happy to tell you how. 
First of all, you make our heads of 
paper mache. The materials required 
are: 

l. a large container, such as a 

rock 

2. newspapers 

3. starch 


4. paper towels 


5. string 
6. 8-in. wire 


Making Paper Mache: 

To make papier mache, tear 
newspaper into small pieces, mix 
with water, and stir or mash until 
the mixture becomes a soft, gray 
pulp. This pulp will keep indefinitely 
without spoiling. Cook a quart of 
heavy laundry (Argo) starch. Mix 
one part of starch to three parts of 
newspaper pulp. Use this mixture 
within a day of mixing as it Guickly 
spoils. 

Molding the Heads: 

In molding the heads, squeeze 
some paper towels into a_ ball, 
around a wire loop, the size the 
head should be, and tie string around 
the ball many times to hold it firm 
enough for a foundation, leaving 
wire loop to extend %-in. for neck. 
Then model the  papier-mache 
around the paper ball. Make de- 
pressions for the eyes. Mold and 
build up the nose and chin by add- 
ing a littlke more pulp. Make a 
depression for the mouth. Build up 
mustache and eyebrows, if desired. 

Dry the head thoroughly and as 
quickly as possible. As the head 
dries, it will become very light in 


weight and easy to handle. The face 
may be covered with plastic wood 
to smooth and to give it desired 
flesh color. The features may be 
painted with water color or opaque. 
The hair may be made of yarn, fur, 
or artificial hair and pasted to head. 
The hair may also be painted on the 
head. 

Bodies of Puppets: 

The bodies are all tne same size 
regardless of character, except those 
of the animals, as those of the pigs, 
wolf, etc. Two pieces of wood of 
approximately the same size are 
used. They are cut from wood 
11% inches thick. The part used for 
the upper part of the body is 134- 
inches long. At the shoulders, it is 
3 inches wide, tapering to about 
2% inches at the lower end. The 
lower part of the body is 2% inches 
wide. The two pieces are attached 
together with a piece of muslin 
2 inches long, tacked around both 
parts of the body to hold them 
firmly together. A screw eye is 
joined to the wire of head and used 
for the neck. One put in the middle 
of the shoulders. This allows the 
head to be movable. 

Arms: 

Shoulder to elbow may be made 
from muslin, stuffed with cotton. 
Arms should not be too long. Two 
inches is long enough for the upper 
part. The lower part may be made 
from picture wire, folded many 
times to a length of 1% inches. 
Fingers should be fastened from the 
wire folded in the same way. The 
whole lower part should be covered 
with adhesive tape or paper-mache 
and painted flesh color. These two 
parts may be sewed together with 
binding tape in such a way that the 
arms will bend easily at the elbows. 
If a piece of tape is sewed to the 
upper part of the arm, the whole 
thing can be attached to the body 
with a tack driven into the top part 
of the shoulders. 

Legs: 
Legs are made from wood 34 
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Dressing the Puppet: 

Dress the puppets as to the char- 
acters to be represented. Old felt 
hats and kid gloves may be used for 
shoes and hats for the puppets. 
Materials for costumes are found in 
the family scrap bag or at depart- 
ment store remnant sales. Most 
materials drape more easily if cut 
on the bias. In designing costumes 
as in painting the heads, everything 
must be tried out across the foot- 
lights. Details that are charming 
close at hand usually do not project 
well. 


Controls for Puppets: 

Use heavy black sewing thread. 
The length of the strings will be 
determined by the height of the 


The True South 


inches wide, and should be in pro- 
portion to the rest of the body (see 
chart) in length. If a slit is made 
vertically at the knee joint in each 
piece of the leg, a piece of leather 
can be glued or tacked into the slits 
which will allow the knee lto bend. 
Feet: 

One-half inch in thickness and 
| inch in length; 34 inches in width. 
Should be attached to the lower part 
of the leg with a brad. Screw a 
weight of some kind to the top of 
the foot to help give the body 
weight. The legs may be attached to 
the body in the same way as the 
knee joint is made, except that it 
will be necessary to take the leather 
to the lower part of the body. 


4 


The Witch and the Cat 


child who is controlling the puppet. 
The child’s arm should be at an 
easy height and bent at the elbow - 
holding the controls in his hands. 
The puppet stands on the floor and 
the strings are fastened to the 
puppet’s hands, knees, head and 
seat, also to the controls. (See 
Chart). Use a small tack, tying with 
a strong knot. 


How to Operate: 


Hold the control with either right 
or left hand back of attached cross- 
piece. The front, detachable cross- 
piece is removed from the pin and 
held in the other hand by balancing 
it at the center with thumb. Have 


Little Red Riding Hood feet barely touch the floor. 
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‘“ Make the theatre in two sections 
It of % inch tempered hardboard and 
34 inch pine. It is 6 feet high and 
or A 
| 4 feet wide and about 30 inches 
s. 
“a deep. The proscenium opening is 
, 28 by 34 inches which is big enough 
* for 15-inch puppets. The sides fold 
a against the front, scenery is slipped 
‘ into grooves in the upper section, 
ng puppet and props are stored on 
it racks in the lower half. Another 


long rack may be used for hanging 
the puppets on while waiting for 
performance. 

Lighting consists of footlights 
with a 14-foot cord. This has a 


ad. double socket attached to accommo- 
be date two other lights. One must be 
the 


hooked overhead for it helps greatly 
Three Little Piggies 


Tilting it from side to side moves 
the head. Pulling the attached 
back string with the finger in quick 
jerks will give the appearance of 
laughing or crying. Holding the 
detachable crosspiece with finger- 
tips and thumb in a see-saw motion 
brings the puppet into a dance. 

With a little practice you will be 

\§ able to master these movements and 
countless others. 


The Theater: 


Now to the portable theatre, 
big enough for five operators to 
work in, compact enough folded to 
transport in an automobile, quickly 
set up and easily stored and above 
all, inexpensive to make. 


pet. to increase the projection of the 
= puppet heads. The other is used for 
ea special effects — firelight in a 
nds. hearth, moonlight through the set 
and windows and a spotlight on the 
ike darkened stage. 
If sets and props are needed in 
. plays, 3/16-inch fiberboard can be 
as painted with poster paints and it is 
also strong enough to support props, 
such as a bed, throne or cupboard 
and permits even the cutting of 
ight doors and windows. The forestage, 
a 3 inch board back of the footlights, 
_— is wide enough to support the few 
and props needed. 
a Props can always be contrived 
ave 


at no expense from cardboard boxes 
GCaied. a and odds and ends about the house. 


Ts 
Neighbors to the South 
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Miniatures are so charming and 
easy to find that it is a temptation 
to clutter up the play with them 
but one soon learns to avoid any 
thing not absolutely essential to the 
actions. 

Now to the plays themselves — 
just at this time the P.T.A. was 
planning its annual family night 
supper program for the school. The 
third grade pupils and I volunteered 
to stage a puppet performance. I set 
to work at once to write a series of 
Mother Goose short plays, also one 
about our colored Southern neigh- 
bors, “The True South,” and a 
South American episode. The chil- 


dren were given parts and they 
began working on their puppets 
with great interest. They began 
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costuming the puppets, preparing 
three sets and manipulating their 
puppets. Many ideas the 
children suggested my version of 
“The Clowns and the Monkey,” 
“The Witch and the Cat,” and 
“Three Little Piggies.”’ 

Training the twenty-six brand- 
new puppeteers requires much more 
time than the regular art period 
affords — so a rush order of heads 
from a commercial house gave us 
sufficient time to perfect our per- 
formance. This performance for over 
five hundred guests brought an invi- 
tation to stage two performances for 
all the children in the city at the 
two performances for Library Hour 
on Saturday morning. 

It’s loads of fun to make the 


marionettes dance, walk, bow, shake 
hands, cry, laugh, lie down, jump, 
kick, climb and perform many other 
almost impossible acrobatic feats. 
Child educators recognize such mari- 
onette plays as an effective means 
of developing dramatic talent in 
children. Children learn to act. 
Imagination and self-confidence are 
quickly displayed by young enthu- 
siasts. 

Such projects give an unusual 
opportunity to stimulate this 
healthy intellectual and physical 
interest in a_ students’ dramatic 
technique, in the practical applica- 
tion of his manual ability, his 
musical talent, his art study and his 
decorative ability in designing of 
sets. 


Winter Sports 


A first-grade mural painting 


NANCY B. MANGAM 


Senior, State Teachers College, Cortland, N. Y. 


Editor’s Note: This is a first-hand account of a senior-cadet’s teaching experience. 


In THE first grade in the Lab- 
oratory School at State Teachers 
College, Cortland, New York, the 
children had a period 
every morning. We felt that the best 
way to introduce a mural on winter 
sports would be to encourage the 
children to talk about their own 
experiences in ice-skating, coasting 
and skiing. A young child is always 
eager to talk about the things he 
does as well as what he sees other 
people doing. The children talked 
about skiing, coasting, and_ ice- 
skating. Many spoke of seeing the 
college students practicing skiing 
on the campus. 

They decided that they would 
like to make pictures of people 
having fun at winter sports. Then, 
through teacher direction, they de- 
cided that it would be nice to work 
together to paint a story about 
winter sports on a long sheet of 
paper. In that way, they began to 
get a_ child's what 
adult’s call a mural. 

Each child was given a sheet of 


discussion 


concept of 


9 x 12 drawing paper and a box of 
crayons. Without any teacher di- 
rected work they drew pictures of 
people ice-skating, skiing, and coast- 
ing. When the pictures were finished 
they were shown to the rest of the 
class. The children compared the 
pictures and commented on the size, 
shape, color, action, and over-all 
content of the pictures. The best 
pictures were displayed in front of 
the room. 

We then talked about what we 
thought we could do to improve 
the work before beginning our 
practice mural. The children said 
they would like to practice making 
pictures of children skiing and ice- 
skating. 

The next two periods were de- 
voted to actual teacher directed 
work on how to make figures of 
people ice-skating and skiing. The 


same procedure was used in both of 


these lessons. The teacher used the 
bell-shaped figure rather than the 
stick or circle type. She drew each 
figure on the board step by step, 


emphasizing size, proportion and 
action. At this point the children 
were encouraged to ask questions. 
This they did. Two children came to 
the front of the room and demon- 
strated the positions they thought 
they would be in if they were 
skiing or ice-skating. 

After each teacher-directed lesson 
on the figures, the children practiced 
drawing them with crayons at their 
seats. The children chose the ones 
they liked best and gave constructive 
criticism on the poorer ones. They 
also brought out their reasons for 
choosing the better ones. During 
their free time in the next few days, 
they continued to practice drawing 
the figures. 

We were then ready to begin work 
on our two practice murals. We 
planned to make two murals in 
order to give each child in the class 
an opportunity to work. We used 
brown paper, which was the same 
length, but only half as wide as our 
final paper. We used black crayon to 
draw the figures and the background. 
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At first we let a few children begin 
the actual drawing. Gradually, we 
worked in more and more pupils. 
The children who remained at 
their seats made small, individual 
murals of their own. The work on 
the practice murals was planned so 
that every child would have the 
opportunity to contribute. 

The people were drawn first with 
large black crayons. Then, a few 
children were chosen to put in the 
trees, houses, clouds, and the line 
separating the sky from the snow. 
After the drawing was completed, 
the children 
outline drawing. 

When both practice murals were 
finished the children appraised them 
and made comments on what they 
should remember to do to improve 
their final murals. 

Next we introduced the final 
mural paper. The children imme- 
diately noticed that they would be 
able to make life-size figures of 


colored inside’ the 


children having fun at winter sports. 
We recalled a discussion on the 
important things we had learned 
in relation to color, size, relation- 
ships and action. We found we 
needed better defined face features, 


improved skiis and_ sleds, larger 
people, outlining of dark against 
light and light against dark, and 
better work habits. 

In order to keep the interest of 
the class we changed the medium 
from black crayon to white chalk 
for the outline drawing, and from 
colored crayons to powder paint for 
the final coloring. 

Six children started the first 
outline drawing of the figures and 
gradually, we worked in a few more 
pupils. Before giving them the 
white chalk we talked about where 
we would like to place our objects 
of main interest. 

When we finished the outline 
drawings, we introduced the powder 
paints. We stressed good work 
habits in order to avoid spilling and 
damage to clothing. Each child was 
made responsible for taking proper 
care of his own paint brush and 
pan. Each child was to use only one 
pan of paint at a time. 

The actual painting of the mural 
required the most time. The figures 
were painted first and then the 
background. Every child had the 
opportunity to paint before the 
mural was finished. The results, 
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therefore, were much different from 
what they would have been if only 
a few selected pupils had done the 
painting. After the painting was 
finished, the children who were best 
able to handle their paints and 
brushes went back over the mural 
and did outlining and retouching. 

We put the murals in the first 
grade room. During group discus- 
sion we talked about our murals. 
We compared both murals and dis- 
cussed the things we liked as well as 
the things on which we could improve. 

I have received more benefit from 
this project than in any other unit 
of long-range teaching that I have 
attempted. I now understand the 
amount of work necessary to make 
a grade mural a success. I have 
seen the children grow in their work 
habits, both individually and as a 
group. I feel better able to appre- 
ciate individual differences in ability 
and motor control among the chil- 
dren. I have learned to co-operate 
with other teachers in the planning 
and actual working-out of this 
project. I have learned to criticize 
my own teaching as well as to take 
constructive criticism from my su- 
pervisors. 
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Hat WATKINS took one dis- 
couraged look at the blackboard and 
said he would ‘‘choose’”’ Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. for his 
geography report. There was nothing 
else to do. Alaska was taken. Twelve 
pupils had selected Guam and the 
Philippines. The Hawaiian Islands 
had been snapped up — Oahu, 
Maui, Hawaii, Molokai, Lanai, 
Kauai, Niihau, even little Kahoo- 
lawe. It wasn’t the first time Hal 
had wished his name began with 
“A”. Tagging along near the end of 
the alphabet, that’s where Hal 
Watkins could be found every time 
anything was given out. In the 
other sixth grade there were two 
Youngs and a boy who was really 
at the dead end of the class roll 
book, Michael Zaremba; but in his 
own section Hal was the last chance 
for a teacher with a flock of ‘posses- 
sions” to ‘‘cover’” in geography. So 
here he was, all bogged down with a 
topic that the other sixth graders 
had avoided as if it had been the 
one cookie on the plate without a 
raisin in it. 

Surface, Climate, Products, Govern- 
ment, People, Hal wrote in fairly 
neat headings under the title Puerto 
Rico. Then he did as much for the 
Virgin Islands. There was nothing 
left to be done now except the filling 
in of the spaces between these bony 
frames of reference. Hal thought 
gloomily of the encyclopedia, and of 
the full business of copying it into 
his notebook. He would draw on its 
wholesale stock of information for 
his little retail business of reporting 
on islands in the Caribbean Sea. 
At that moment Hal would have 
been the last person in the Madison 
School to believe that his geography 
report was destined to grow into a 
big party attended by special guests. 

“‘There’s a boy on our street who 
says he used to live in Puerto Rico,” 
said Ed Hughes, and with this 
remark Hal’s great project may be 
said to have begun. The boys were 
on their way home from school and 
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Hal had been grouching and “‘if- 
onlying”’ for five blocks. If only he 
had gotten Hawaii, where his uncle 
had been with the Marines, or 
Alaska, or the Philippines! If only 
he were an “A” instead of a ““W”’! 
If only there were no Puerto Rico to 
plague him! 

“This boy’s name is Pedro Her- 
nandez. Why don’t you get him to 
tell you what it’s like in Puerto 
Rico, Hal>”’ urged Ed Hughes. 

“T don’t know him.”’ 

“Well, I do. He goes to our 
school, too. He’s in Miss Verdi’s 
class. He can talk Spanish — senor, 
senorita. Adios, muchas gracias! He’s 
teaching me Spanish.” 

do you know him?” ques- 
tioned Hal. 

“Oh. he goes to our church, and 
last winter he was playing in the 
snow with us on our street. He never 
saw snow where he used to live.” 

“He didn’t!” 

“No, they don’t have snow in 
Puerto Rico. Pedro told me they 
don’t have any winter there, only a 
dry season and a rainy season. 
Puerto Rico has nice weather but 1 
like snow.” 

““Me, too,” agreed Hal. 

“The ocean is all around Puerto 
Rico,”” Ed went on. “The Atlantic 
on one side, the Caribbean on the 
other. The Carib Indians used to 
live there and that’s where we get 
the name Caribbean.” 

“Did this guy tell you all these 
things»?”’ inquired Hal. 

“‘Sure, and lots more. He told me 
how Puerto Rico used to be a 
Spanish place. That’s why he can 
talk Spanish.” 

Hal was brightening up. “Tell me 
some more,” he urged. 

“Well, Pedro’s Mom has lots of 
Puerto Rican fancy work in her 
house, lacy things. She says I’m 
learning Spanish pretty fast. They 
have different things from the West 
Indies at their house. I mean things 
from other islands — Trinidad, 
and Martinique, and Jamaica, not 


just Puerto Rico. Pedro has a flying 
fish, a dead one, that is. It’s all 
hard and shiny because it’s shel- 
lacked. You can see the wings. It 
looks like a plane. Maybe he’d 
lend it to you.” 

“It’s a wonder you didn’t choose 
Puerto Rico,” remarked Hal. 

“Oh, I wanted to tell about 
Alaska. That’s where my brother 
was in the war.”’ Then he rattled 
on, “La-ta-te-ta-ta, Ding — dickety- 
ding! Domingo, lunes, martes, mier- 
coles, jueves — Well, see you viernes! 
That’s Spanish for Friday. And 
sabado is Saturday. Say, Hal, let’s 
go to Pedro’s house Saturday. I'll 
show you where he lives. He’s a 
good guy. Want to?” 

“Sure. [’ll meet you after I do 
some errands for my mother, if she 
says it’s all right.” 

“Bye!” 

“So long!” 

The boys went their separate 
ways and did not meet again until 
school assembled the next day. 
Everything was routine. Geography 
topics were not ready to hatch yet, 
since the last one had been assigned 
only the day before, so the sixth 
grade worked on maps, and fractions, 
and personal pronouns, and listened 
to a radio program. 

“There goes Pedro now!’ Ed 
Hughes cried on the way home that 
day as he and Hal Watkins started 
down Springfield Avenue. ‘Hiya, 
Pedro! Wait a minute!” 

A slim lad of twelve turned and 
threw a Hiya! back to Ed. He was 
tall for his age, dark-eyed and good- 
looking and he flashed a smile at 
his friend Ed as the three boys met. 

“This is Hal Watkins. We’re in 
the same class,” Ed said by way of 
introduction. Pedro and Hal grinned 
at each other. 

“Say, Pedro, what are you doing 
sabado?”’ Ed began. 

“Nothing special. Can you come 
over?” There was a nice sound to 
the words as Pedro said them, a 
Spanish sound. 
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“Yes, I can and so can Hal here, 
maybe, if you'll let him. He wants 
to ask you and your Mom about 
Puerto Rico. He’s got it for geogra- 
phy.” 

“OK! That’s fine!” There was that 
Puerto Rican accent again making 
Pedro’s English sound very grand. 

*‘Sabado then!”’ 

*“Sabado!” 


Hal Makes New Friends 


Our scene shifts now to Saturday 
afternoon when Hal Watkins paid 
the first of many visits to the home 
of Pedro Hernandez. Pedro’s mother 
was a sweet-voiced lady who, like 
her son, gave a Spanish sound to the 
familiar English words they used in 
their conversation. Hal met the 
other children, Carlos who was older 
than Pedro, and little Alfredo and 
Margarita who were younger. The 
small sister was the only member of 
the family who had been born in the 
States, 

“The rest began life in Puerto 
Rico,” said Mrs. Hernandez. 

“Still we are all American citizens 
by right of birth,’ Carlos pointed 
out. 

“Oh, si, si!” Mrs. Hernandez 
agreed, slipping into the Spanish 
for “Oh, yes, yes!’ ““And how will 
it be if I give all these American 
citizens some American ginger cakes 
and grapefruit juice? Tell me, would 
you like that” 

“Si, senora, gracias!” replied Ed 
Hughes, seizing a chance to practice 
Spanish. 

Mrs. Hernandez praised him for 
his progress as she set about getting 
the treat ready. Pedro got the 
glasses for his mother. Carlos hunted 
for the can opener. Mrs. Hernandez 
opened a box of ginger snaps. It was 
fun for everybody and Hal Watkins 
thanked his lucky stars that an old 
geography topic had turned out to 
be such an adventure. 

As they nibbled the cookies and 
drank the fruit juice, Hal’s eyes 
strayed to certain objects that 
decorated the mantel in the living- 
room — little dolls made of sea 
shells, circular mats woven of col- 
ored string-like material, pieces of 
coral, 

Ed Hughes knew what was on 
his friend’s mind, “Can Hal see 


your flying fish, Pedro>” he asked. 
“‘And the pitch from Pitch Lake?” 

Pedro took a quick gulp of fruit 
juice mixed with ginger snap and 
then darted to a closet from which 
he drew forth a cardboard box. Out 
of it came picture post cards of 
scenes in Puerto Rico, shells from 
Caribbean shores, the stuffed and 
shellacked flying fish, and the piece 
of crude asphalt from the famous 
Pitch Lake on the island of Trinidad. 
The last-mentioned article was not 
soft like a sponge, nor hard like a 
chunk of lava, but it was a little 
like each of these things. 

“My Uncle Pedro brought it 
from Trinidad,” explained young 
Pedro. “He says that for many 
years they have been digging the 
asphalt out of the Trinidad lake 
and still it is full. They don’t know 
how deep the pitch goes down. The 
holes where they dig fill up again. 
All over the world they use this 
stuff for street paving. They use it 
for roofing, too, and for tiles and 
lots of things, Uncle Pedro says.” 
- Even better than the pitch was 
the flying fish. “They come up out of 
the tropic waters and fly through 
the air just above the sea for 
awhile. Then they dive into the 
water again,” Pedro explained. 

“I saw a picture of one in the 
dictionary,” said Hal, delighted 
with the chance to see the real 
thing, even if it was a stuffed one. 

“Does your mama like needle- 
work>” Mrs. Hernandez asked Hal. 
“In Puerto Rico we crochet many 
pretty things. Take this to your 
mama for a present. And here is one 
for your mama,” she said to Ed, 
as she gave each of the boys a small 
crocheted mat. 

“Gracias, senora, gracias!” ex- 
claimed Ed. 

Hal thought he would try a 
Spanish thank-you, too. “Gracias, 
senora,” he said and everybody 
laughed merrily and applauded his 
first effort in a language new to him. 

Little Alfredo brought one of the 
sea-shell dolls from the mantel for 
the visitors to see and Mrs. Hernan- 
dez explained that the “string” 
doilies were made of a fiber from 
a cactus plant. Maguey the mats 
were Called. 

By this time Hal Watkins had 
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told his new friends all about his 
geography topic, Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands, and they were 
eager to help him with knowledge of 
one of these islands, at least. 

“Do you want my post cards?” 
asked Pedro. “You can take them 
to school.” 

And Carlos said, “We will get 
Uncle Pedro to tell you about the 
history and government of Puerto 
Rico. He has read many books.” 

“And the products! I have to 
know about the products.” worried 
Hal. 

“That’s easy,” Carlos went on. 
“We can help you with this infor- 
mation.” 

“My husband can tell you about 
the Sugar Centrals in Puerto Rico,” 
Mrs. Hernandez suggested. 

“‘What’s a Central)” asked Hal. 

“Centrals are sugar mills,’ Carlos 
answered. “My father says the small 
farms are very important, too, more 
important than the big sugar planta- 
tions because Puerto Ricans must 
raise food crops to feed the island. 
People can’t live on sugar, so they 
must try to own small farms where 
they can raise many crops.” 

“This is not about Puerto Rico,” 
Pedro said suddenly, “but let’s play 
bottle tops. Did you bring any?” 

“Sure!”’ cried Hal, digging in his 
pockets. 

“‘Here are mine,” Ed said, show- 
ing a fistful. 

So out into the sunshine they 
went and played for a while. 

Hal Watkins came away from the 
Hernandez home that day with a 
crocheted mat for his mother, a 
pack of postcards, a chunk of asphalt 
and a few Spanish words in his 
possession, not to mention an in- 
vitation to come again when Uncle 
Pedro Medina was visiting the 
family. 


Hal Starts Something 
The next day Hal laid a package 
on the teacher’s desk. “This comes 
from Puerto Rico,” he explained. 
“My mother said I could bring it 

to school for the kids to see.” 
Curiosity bubbled in the class- 
room as Miss Elliott cut the knotted 
string on the brown paper wrapping 
and drew forth the crocheted mat. 
“This is very nice work, Harold,” 
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the teacher said. ‘‘Does it belong to 
your mother?” 

Hal explained about his new 
friends from the West Indies. *‘Pe- 
dro’s mother has lots of things like 
that in her house,” he added. 

Doris Wood raised her hand and 
promptly gave herself permission to 
talk. ‘““My mother has doilies like 
that. She got them for a Christmas 
present,” said Doris. 

“My mother made a lot of stuff 
herself,” added Walter Jenkins. 
“Towels with blue dogs and islands 
and things on them.” 

One thing led to another. Barry 
told how his grandmother made 
blankets out of patches and “put 
skinny lace on the ends,” and 
Michael said that when his brother 
was in the Hawaiian Islands he had 
sent home a table cloth “with palm 
trees stuck all over it.” Eleanor 
Stevens said that she had a dress 
with Irish lace on the collar, and 
that made Marie Descano think of 
the needlework her aunt from Naples 
made, lacy edges for handkerchiefs. 

“My mother made a pocketbook 
and it took her almost a year,” 
announced Elsie Thorpe. 

“We have embroidery pictures in 
frames at our house,” Phyllis Clark 
said. Albert Lisowski thought of 
something. “This isn’t fancy,” he 
said, “‘but in winter over in Poland 
they used to make blankets and 
my mother makes them now.” 

“My grandfather has a_ jacket 
from Poland. It has designs on it, 
red and green,” Bolestaw said. 

“Well, my grandmother knits 
some square blocks. Then she puts 
them together. And she makes them 
out of all different colors.”” This was 
David’s contribution. 

“That's an afghan,” declared Elsie 
Muller. 

Peter Bernosky said, ‘‘My grand- 
mother brought a belt from Lithua- 
nia. It fits around two times and 
you tie it in a sash.” 

“Peter can sing 
song,” 


a Lithuanian 
one of the boys reported. 

“Can Peter sing it now. Miss 
Elliott?”’ asked another. 

“Get him to sing it,” urged the 
class. ““Go ahead, Peter.” 

Invited by the teacher and the 
class Peter Bernosky stood up and 
sang the words of an old Lithuanian 
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song his grandmother had taught 
him. “‘That’s something like Silent 
Night and you sing it on Christ- 
mas,” he explained when the song 
was finished. 

Everyone enjoyed Peter’s singing 
and told him so by clapping vigor- 
ously, but the next second Skipper 
Reynolds was back to embroidery. 
“This isn’t knitting,” he said, “but 
my grandfather was over in China 
one time and he brought a tapestry 
home. It has shiny gold thread in it.” 

Miss Elliott turned and unlocked 
a filing cabinet. Out of it came a 
piece of silk wrapped in 
paper. “This is old Chinese embroid- 
ery, a piece of a Mandarin coat,” 
she said. With reds and blues and 
greens and purples the needleworker 
had made pictures of little figures 
seated under blossoming trees. 

“Harold, you and I will start an 
exhibit of needlework,’ declared 
Miss Elliott. “We will display your 
Puerto Rican crocheted mat and 
my Chinese embroidery. Is there 
any other member of the class who 
can bring us a piece of needlework?’ 

A forest of waving hands was the 
reply to this question, but the real 
answer came during the days that 
followed, when Walter Jenkins per- 
suaded his mother to lend the sixth 
grade one of her towels with the 
blue dogs on it, and Peter Bernosky 
brought his grandmother’s Lithuani- 
an sash to school, and Eleanor 
Stevens wore her blue dress with the 
Irish lace on the collar. An afghan 
square knitted in bright wools was 
placed on the table beside some 
Italian lace and an embroidered 
Russian blouse. There was a Swedish 
table mat in the collection and a 
handkerchief edged with tatting 
made by Clare Ashley’s mother. 

“It’s pretty,’ was one 
comment on the display. 

“There are no two alike,” said 
another. 

**T guess all the world likes needle- 
work,” was the opinion of Gracie 
Cohen. 

“Your Puerto Rican present 
started something in the sixth grade, 
Harold,” said Miss Elliott. 

But the exhibition was not the 
only thing Hal Watkins started, as 
we will eventually discover. He had 
reason to be glad now that he was a 


tissue 


boy’s 


“W” and not an “A” because the 
geography topics were _ being 
reported upon one by one. Hal 
wanted plenty of time to visit his 
new friends and to hear Uncle Pedro 
talk about Puerto Rico, so he was 
glad when Miss Elliott said it 
would be another week before she 
called upon him. 


Uncle Pedro Talks of Pirates 

One afternoon Pedro Hernandez 
was waiting for him when school was 
over. “Uncle Pedro is coming to- 
night. My mother asked me to 
bring you home for supper. Ed, too, 
but he’s sick, I guess you know. Too 
bad. Let’s ask your mother if it is 
all right for you to come with me.”’ 

“Hot diggety!’ shouted Hal, and 
the boys were off and down the 
street like rabbits leaping through a 
corn field. 

Mrs. Watkins gladly gave her 
consent and cautioned Hal to be 
home by nine o'clock. We'll call 
this your home work,” she added. 

‘Sure, Mom, that’s what it is, 
declared earnestly. “It’s 
research work!” 

“Just wait a minute, Pedro, while 
I fix up a box of my cookies for your 
mother,” said Mrs. Watkins. 

Supper at the Hernandez home 
was very enjoyable. They had 
pasteles. “Only I had no banana 
leaves to wrap around the pork meat 
and olives,” sighed Mrs. Hernandez. 

Uncle Pedro was there enjoying 
the Puerto Rican pasteles with the 
rest of the family. He was really 
great-uncle Pedro to the children 
and plain. uncle to Mrs. Hernandez, 
so he had many years of living as 
well as much reading and thinking 
to his credit. 


“My nieces and nephews tell me 
that you want to learn all about 
Puerto Rico,” he said, looking at 
Hal with keen interest. “It’s a 
pretty country, very pretty. Sea- 
shore and mountains and blue skies! 
Fragrant coffee blossoms in the 
wooded hills, and sugar cane six 
feet tall growing on the costal 
plains. That’s Puerto Rico. Pine- 
apple fields and banana farms! You 
would like to see that, wouldn’t 
you, Hal? Who knows? Perhaps you 
will take a trip there some day.” 

That was the very first time such 
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an idea entered Hal’s mind, but the 
idea was there to stay now. Perhaps 
he would go to Puerto Rico some 
day! 

“Did you ever read about the 
pirates of the Spanish Main?” 
Uncle Pedro went on. “Old Henry 
Morgan once sailed the West Indies 
waters and got acquainted with the 
gun fire of Puerto Rico’s fortress, 
El Morro Castle. It looks like nothing 
but a great rocky mountain, that 
fortress, but inside the mountain 
you'll find underground passageways 
~—ancient cisterns and powder maga- 
zines. It was built in the sixteenth 
century. El Morro fought off the 
attacks of Sir Francis Drake in the 
old Spanish days. When you visit 
San Juan you'll see the fortress.” 

Uncle Pedro took it for granted 
tha} Hal Watkins would visit Puerto 
Rico some day. 

“I guess you'll want to see La 
Fortaleza, too, when you get to San 
Juan. Most people do. That’s the 
Government House. It’s a_ palace 
with four hundred years of history 
behind it. The Governor of Puerto 
Rico resides at La Fortaleza,’ Uncle 
Pedro stopped speaking and searched 
his pocket for a pencil and a scrap 
of paper. “Do you want: to have a 
nice little illustrated book telling 
you about La Fortaleza and El 
Morro? Then send a letter to this 
address and you will receive some 
free literature.” 
GOVERNMENT OF 

RICO 
INSTITUTE OF TOURISM 
SAN JUAN, PUERTO RICO 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 

1457 BROADWAY 


PUERTO 


“T don’t know whether a boy of 
your age would be interested in the 
government of Puerto Rico or not,” 
Uncle Pedro continued. 

“Oh, yes, I have to be for my 
report,” Hal assured him. 

“Well, I was going to say that I 
find that matter very important, 
and while I can tell you something 
about it, 1 would advise you to read 
the Governor’s message to the 
Legislature, if you want to write a 
really good report for your class.” 
Then Uncle Pedro added another 
address to the one already jotted 
down. It was this: 


UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR 

DIVISION OF TERRITORIES 
AND ISLAND POSSESSIONS 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“They'll send you some general 
information free,’ said Uncle Pedro. 
“And if you explain what you want it 
for, I believe they’ll let you have a 
copy of the Governor’s message. 

“Carlos and Pedro tell me that 
you want to know about products, 
too. If you would like to have little 
free books that tell you all about the 
pitch lake in Trinidad, the chewing 
gum trees of Guatemala, and the 
chocolate trees of the Caribbean 
area, write to this third address 
which I will give you now. They'll 
send you books about bananas, and 
coffee, and rubber, also.’’ He wrote: 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“And is it all free, Uncle Pedro?” 
asked Hal, surprised as could be. 

“It will cost you a penny post 
card,” Uncle Pedro answered. 

When the supper dishes were 
cleared away the family sat in the 
living room and talked, and Hal, 
who was a careful research worker, 
took notes for his report. Before long 
it was eight-forty and time to begin 
saying thank-yous and good-byes. 
Hal tried a bit of Spanish at this 
point. “‘Muchas gracias, senor, se- 
nora,” he said, and “Adios! Adios!” 


HAL’S REPORT 


In school the next week Hal read 
Part One of his geography paper. 
Here it is, complete with periods, 
commas, and quotation marks. 


REPORT ON PUERTO RICO 
by 
Harold Watkins 


In 1898 after a war with Spain 
the United States took over the 
island of Puerto Rico. Before that 
time the land belonged to many 
small land owners who raised a 
variety of crops. Nearly all the 
food needs of Puerto Rico were 
supplied by these farmers. This is all 
changed now. Most of the land is 
owned, not by the people of the 
island, but by great business corpor- 
ations of the North American main- 
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land. Puerto Ricans work the fields, 
planting and harvesting the sugar 
cane which is the chief crop. But 
even though his work brings us 
sugar for our cereal, candy, pie, and 
ice cream, the Puerto Rican worker 
earns not quite forty cents a day. 
Multiply that by six days of labor 
and you have the great sum of $2.40. 
No wonder many people are poor 
and cannot have such treats as 
candy, and ice cream, or even 
enough plain food! 


Because the great companies that 
own the land like to produce sugar, 
and coffee, and tobacco, the island 
people no longer raise the food they 
need. It must be imported. Many 
Puerto Ricans believe this is not 
good for the welfare of the people. 
They do not like being “a posses- 
sion” in this way. In the States a 
goodly number of people agree with 
them. 


“Puerto Rico should have diversi- 
fied farming (the raising of many 
crops including plenty of foods,” 
some say. 

“And 


others. 


better machinery,” say 


“Yes, the workers are still using 
hand tools and machetes.” 

‘“A few companies own most of 
the land.” 

“The workers do not have a good 
diet.” 

‘There are too many slums.” 

This is the way things are in 
Puerto Rico. The United States 
Government has been doing some- 
thing to help in housing, health pro- 
grams, road-building, and education, 
but the island needs new hospitals, 
water and sewer systems, power 
plants, and factories for making 
things that people use in their daily 
living. 

The Land Authority of the Puerto 
Rican Government is purchasing 
land for “proportional profit farms.” 
This means that the people own 
such land and receive the money 
that comes from the crops after all 
the costs of running the farms are 
paid. This is quite different from 
having a few companies own so much 
land and the money which the land 
makes. So, you see, a start has been 
made in letting the two million 


(Turn to Page 64) 
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Slow Readers in the First Grade 


CORNELIA CARTLAND 


One OF the biggest problems in the first grade is 
to get the slow reader ready and anxious to read and to 
actually read. 

A child may fail to learn to read and yet have 
adequate intelligence. Until recent years teachers have 
assumed that any child who attended school regularly 
could learn to read, and if he did not he was either 
lazy or stupid. With the advent of intelligence, achieve- 
ment and reading readiness tests, phychologists have 
studied the relationships which exist between measures 
of capacities and achievements. They have found in 
closely related abilities such as reading and intelligence 
there is a range of variations as the bright child who 
cannot read, although he can comprehend material 
read to him, and the defective child who reads fluently, 
although he is unable to deal intelligently with material 
read. 

First, there must be reading readiness for a child 
to read and this depends on: 


1. Mental age 

2. Physiological factors 

3. Personality factors 

4. Language ability 

5. Special skills, interests and information. 


Here are some suggestions to the first grade teacher 
in planning her work this fall: 

1. Give intelligence tests. Determine the mental age 
of each child. They should have an IQ of at least 80 to 
be ready to read. Children below 80 are considered 
retarded. 2-5% of our juvenile population are retarded. 

2. Give reading readiness tests. 

3. Give aptitude tests to discover the child’s previous 
interests in reading to execute finely co-ordinated motor 
adjustments, to speak correctly without defects or 
stammering and to use language with some facility. 

4. Rate each child, after careful observations on his 
social adjustment, his attention to control, his interest 
and enthusiasm and his emotional stability-noting any 
unusual reactions. 

5. Look for physical defects. Consult the school 
doctor and nurse concerning visual or auditory defects, 
clumsy motor control, hyperative or fatigued children. 
The defects should be talked over with the parent and 
have them corrected if possible. 

6. Divide children on basis of these tests and obser- 
vations into the following groups for instruction: 


A. The ready-to-read group 
B. The special-case group 
C. The reading readiness group 


The biggest job is to get this ‘‘reading-readiness” 
group ready to actually read. Here are a few definite 
things that can be done with this group: 

1. Games for developing visual abilities. 


2. Charts, directions, stories, rhymes, singing, musi- 
cal games, etc., to help auditory abilities. 

3. Rhythms, handwork, cutting, etc. for motor 
control. 

4. Choral speaking, imitate sounds like a train, a 
clock, a dog, etc. Games using different types of voices: 
Baby, mother, father, etc. Help each child with his 
speech difficulty. All this should help with articulation. 

5. Increase language ability by: 

A. Showing interesting pictures. Encourage chil- 
dren to talk about them and compose stories about 
them. 

B. Help children classify objects such as fruits, 
vegetables, furniture, etc. 

C. Have stories reproduced. 

D. Have a “News” period. 

E. Encourage children to bring toys, pets, etc. to 
school and to tell about them. 

F. Make a game for prepositions. Example: Have 
children put an object on, under, beside, below or 
behind a box. Play the game with adverbs, such as 
children walk quickly, sadly, etc. Play the game with 
adjectives. Example: Have children find something 
blue, big, striped, etc. Play the game with verbs. 
Have the child to walk, run, hop, work etc. 

Dolch offers the following suggestions for helping 
the slow reader: 

1. Retain the child in kindergarten until ready to 
read. 

2. A pre-reading class in Grade 1 (a temporary 
kindergarten.) (It develops attention, co-ordination 


- and needed school habits.) 


3. A Primary school where the children stay until 
ready for the fourth grade. 

4. Enter children in school on their mental age 
instead of chronological age. 

5. Child must read on his level. (Convince parents). 


Early Reading 


First, provide many meaningful experiences such as 
trips. Take them to a farm, the library, the fire station, 
the park or woods, any place where there is an interest 
for the child. Let the children plan the trip. Informa- 
tion and appreciation will be received. After the trip, 
recall the experience. As the children compose the 
chart the teacher writes it and prints it for future 
reading lessons. There must be essential thought 
getting and good sentences in the chart. Use also, 
commercially-prepared charts, which are based on 
interests of universal children. They are very good. 

Reading should be integrated with all other subjects- 
directions for various activities, class movements, 
games, songs, news, activities, duties, weather, rules, 
library corner, special days, labels for things in the 
room such as door, table, desk, etc., health and safety 
rules and simple notes written. 
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Not only must comprehension be secured, but ability . 


to think must be developed. Children must evaluate 
material, dramatize a story or experience, materials 
needed for therr fitness, decide whose work is worthy 
of display and plan programs. 

Even this slow reader should be taught to remember 
certain things such as: 

1. Recognizing relationships between known simple 
words. 

2. Finding words or sentences in answer to a given 
problem. 

3. Eliminating non-essentials and including essentials 
in relating an incident. 

4. Telling a story. 

5. Checking items or make drawings of a story read. 

6. Dramatizing a story. 

7. Splittmg a story into thought units and having 
various pupils tell different parts. 

8. Oral recommendations of books. 

Much drill is needed with these slow readers. Find 
the hard expressions before reading and write these on 
the board and explain. Play games with phrase cards 
and word cards of yesterday’s new words. Good 
readers can help poor readers. Make picture dictiona- 
ries and add to them daily. 

Phonics is needed by the slow reader, too. To be a 
good and independent reader one must be able to sound 
out new words for himself. Tell him that words that 
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“sound alike” “look alike.” Introduce to the children 
the phonetic families or sets of words, ending families, 
etc. Sounding is the chief means by which a child can 
build up his sight vocabulary. There are three princi- 
pals of sounding: 

1. Noting a similarity of sight and sound. 

2. Stating rule or principle. 

3. Applying rule or principle to new cases. 

Do not give the children a book to read until you are 
sure he can read it with satisfaction. If the books avail- 
able are too hard write simple stories comprehensible 
of these children. These can be duplicated and each 
child have one. Have many easy books on library table 
and much easy seat work. 

Wellman asserts that increased intelligence of chil- 
dren can be accomplished by: 

1. Providing the child with an opportunity for a life 
rich in experiences. 

2. Extensions of environment. 

3. Providing an atmosphere which stimulates think- 
ing. 

Someone has said that “whenever a process of life 
communicates an eagerness to him who lives it, then 
the life becomes genuinely significant.” If reading 
becomes a living, vital and happy experience it aids the 
mechanical skills and becomes a delightful source of 
recreation and helpful information, 


SCHOOLBELLS RING 


Ding, dong, ding! 
Up the street, 


Ding, 


dong, ding! 
On fly-ing feet, 


VIOLET HOLBROOK 


Call-ing us 


Here we go 


Now we're on our 
Les-sons to be - 
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Picture Study Plans 
The Story of Wool 


The following questions may serve such needs as: encouraging the shy child to talk, helping 
to develop sentence sense, and aiding the teacher in discovering the interests, needs and speech 
habits of the individuals in her class. The teacher should solicit a variety of answers and opinions 
from her pupils. This may lead to interesting and valuable discussions among the members of her 


group. A conscious effort should be made to increase the meaning and speaking vocabularies 
of each child. 


1. What kind of animals do you see in this picture? 
. The tiny, white one is called a ............. 


. What name do we give their thick coats? 


2 

3 

4. How are their coats removed? 

5. Removing their coats is called ............. ‘ 
6 


. What time of the year does shearing take place? 


. What happens to the wool after it is sheared? 
8. After the wool is washed, what happens to it? 
9. What is done with the wool after it is carded? 
10. Name some articles that are made from wool? 
11. What color is wool before it is washed? 
12. What colors are some of the woolen articles you see in the room? 
13. How did they become colored? 


14. Give a good description of what wool feels and looks like. 


THINGS TO DO 


Make a large chart, with pictures drawn by your pupils, and with samples of cloth, the 
different steps of making the wool into cloth. 


Write stories of sheep, sheep ranches, shepherd dogs, and the adventures of wool from the 
sheep to finished clothing. 


Learn how knitting is done. Knit small pieces of doll clothing, or make rugs for doll houses. 


> | 
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Keep Those Dishes Clean 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Act 1 


Scene: ln the Thompson living room. 
Characters: Mother John Martha Carol 


(As the scene opens, Mother is mending socks and 
the children are playing with their toys.) 

Mother: Just think, one more week and Carol will be 
starting to school with the rest of you. Won’t you be 
proud to have sister going along too? 

John: She needn’t think she’s going to tag along with 
me — the gang will call me a sissy if she does. 

Martha: You aren’t so big yourself, you’re only in the 
third grade. Remember I’m going into the fifth! 

Carol: And I’m going into the first. It will be easy, 
too, for I already know the alphabet and I can count 
to 20. 

Mother: You'll love it, dear, and just think you'll 
learn to read, too! 

John: You'll have to learn more than that. You'll 
have to learn to be quiet, you'll find out it’s wrong to 
chew gum in school, it’s wrong to cheat, to tell whop- 
pers — and, boy, oh boy, you'll learn you’ve got to 
come to school clean — not forgetting your teeth. 
Remember the song now that we sang every morning in 
the first grade. 

(Martha and John sing together with motions — 
Tune “Lightly Row.”) 

Brush your teeth, brush your teeth, 
Brush your teeth and keep them clean, 
Brush your teeth, brush your teeth, 
For good health ’twill mean. 

See your teeth are clean and white 
Every morning, noon and night, 

Brush your teeth, brush your teeth 

All good boys and girls. 

Carol: I'm not going to brush my teeth all those 
times. They are too little and ’sides they’re going to 
drop out one by one, Daddy says so! 

John: When you get to school, young lady, you'll 
find out you have to do lots of silly old things. 

Mother: That will do, John. Carol is going to love 
school and when all the other children decide to take 
care of their teeth she will want to also. But come now 
—it’s time for bed, all of you, Good-night and pleasant 
dreams and — don’t forget to brush your teeth! 

End of Act 1. 


Act II 

Scene: The first assembly of the school year. 

Characters: Miss Wilson, the teacher. Pupils of 
the third grade. 

Lois, in charge of the program. 

Bob Barry Jack 

Helene Mavis Harry 

Pupils of the first grade. 


(As the scene opens, the smaller children are seated 
in a circle on the stage, eagerly listening to the pro- 
gram.) 


Miss Wilson: We are welcoming a new group of 
children to our school. They are the first grade pupils. 
Many of you have already given them advice upon 
how, when, where and what to do, many things — but 
right now we are going to tell them a story about their 
teeth which we hope they will always remember. Lois 
will take charge of the program. 


Lois: We're going to tell you a story in rhyme 
Which we hope you'll remember the rest of the time 
Bob, Helene and also Barry 
Mavis, Jack, yes and Harry 
Will tell you how to keep teeth clean 
Listen well, you'll see what we mean, 


Bob: Your teeth are your dishes, 
Your jaws, the shelf, 
Whether clean or dirty — 
It’s up to yourself. 


Helene: A clean tooth never decays, they say, 
So brush and brush the food away. 
Keep on brushing three times a day — 
You'll still have time to go out to play. 


Barry: Visit your dentist three times a year, 
Then old King Pain, you'll never fear. 
He'll fill those holes so well and firm — 
They'll be no room for Mr. Germ. 

The dentist is your friend indeed, 
An appointment with him is all you need. 


Mavis: Bob said each tooth was like a dish. 
If I were a fairy I would make a wish 
That all those dishes would be clean and white 
Every morning, noon and night. 
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Jack: Carrots, lettuce, milk and such 

Help your teeth so very much — 

Why not eat the foods you should? 

Tf you knew all this — we’re sure you would! 
Harry: Listen to us, first graders, to-day. 

Then when you're old and stooped and gray 

All your teeth will be first rate, 

And you won’t be wearing a false teeth plate. 
(Lois, Bob, Helene, Barry, Mavis, Jack and Harry 

then stand and sing: — Tune: Farmer in the Dell. 

Keep those dishes clean, keep those dishes clean 
Heigho, oh shiny ho, keep those dishes clean. 


Chew your food just right, chew your food just right 
Heigho, oh chewy ho, chew your food just right. 


Keep those holes filled up, keep those holes filled up 
Heigho. of filly — ho, keep those holes filled up. 


Your dentist is your friend, your dentist is your friend 
Heigho oh, dentist — ho, your dentist is your friend. 


This program now is o’er, and we'll go out the door 
Heigho the merry — oh, for now there is no more. 
The End 


David Finds a Home 


(A children’s play adapted from David Copperfield by Charles Dickens) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Characters: David Copperfield — A forlorn-looking 
little boy wearing, at the beginning of the play, a torn 
shirt and trousers and worn-out shoes; his face and 
hands covered with dust. 

Miss Betsy Trotwood — David's aunt, an erect, 
elderly lady. 

Mr. Murdstone — David’s stepfather, a stern, 
hard man who has no love for David. 

Miss Murdstone —-. Mr. Murdstone’s sister who 
dislikes boys. 

Mr. Dick — Miss Trotwood’s friend, a pleasant- 
faced kind gentleman. 

Janet — Miss Trotwood’s maid. 

An old man. 

A shop keeper. 


A Summer Afternoon 


(David, a ragged, dusty little boy, half-dead with 
hunger and fatigue, trudges along the road into Dover, 
England. A limping old man meets the boy.) 

David: Please, sir, would you buy my jacket? I am 
so hungry that I’m afraid I can go no farther without 
something to eat. 

Old man: I'd rather buy your waistcoat. 

David: I’m sorry, sir, but I sold that three days ago 
to buy bread. 

Old man: Well, give me your jacket then. Here’s a 
shilling and fourpence. 

David: Oh, thank you, sir. Thank you! (walks on.) 
Oh, there’s a shop! I’ll buy some bread and ask if 
anyone knows where my aunt lives. 

Shopkeeper: Hello, stranger! 

David: Good morning, sir. I’d like some buns. And 
could you tell me, please, where Miss Betsy Trotwood 
lives. 

Janet: (just leaving the shop turns around quickly). 
Why, I work for Miss Trotwood. 


David: Oh, would you show me where she lives, 
please? 

Shopkeeper: (as Janet hesitates). Take him along 
with you, Janet. 

Janet: (as they walk away together) You look all 
tuckered-out. Where did you come from? 

David: London. I’ve been walking for six days trying 
to find my aunt, Miss Trotwood. 

Janet: Miss Betsy your aunt? She hates boys. That’s 
her house. But I’m afraid to take you in. (Janet runs 
quickly into the house leaving David standing at the 
gate.) 

David: Oh, there’s a lady coming out of the house. I 
wonder if she could be my aunt. 


Miss Trotwood: (wearing a gardening apron and 
carrying a knife in her hand digs up a root in the 
garden; then sees David) Go away. No boys here. 
Go away, I say! 


David: (trembling, but, going up to her timidly) If 
you please, ma’am —- please, aunt, I am your nephew. 

Miss Trotwood: (so surprised she sits down in the 
path and stares at the boy) My nephew? 


David: I am David Copperfield, of Blunderstone, in 
Suffolk, where you came the night I was born and saw 
my dear mamma. I have been very unhappy since she 
died. I have been slighted and taught nothing; and put 
to work not fit for me. It made me run away to you. 
I was robbed when I first started out; so had to walk 
all the way. I haven’t slept in a bed since I left London. 
(begins to cry) 

Miss Trotwood: (jumping up and taking David into 
the house) You poor child. You’re about starved. (She 
opens a cupboard, takes out some bottles, and pours 
some of the contents of each into the boys’ mouth) 


Now, you just lie down on this sofa and rest. Janet, 
come here. 
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Janet: (entering) Yes, ma’am. 

Miss Trotwood, Janet, ask Mr. Dick to come down. 

Mr. Dick: You sent for me? 

Miss Trotwood: Yes. Here is my nephew, young 
David Copperfield, and the question is what shall T do 
with him? 

Mr. Dick: Do with him? (looks at the boy as if con- 
sidering the question) Well, if I were you, I should 
wash him. 

Miss Trotwood: Janet, get a hot bath ready for him. 

Mr. Dick: Just burn his clothes. I’ll bring one of my 
shirts and a pair of trousers for him to wear. 

Miss Trotwood: (after the bath) Now lie down and 
take a nap before dinner. (covers him up with a shaw]) 
Pretty fellow, poor fellow! 

Mr. Dick: Where are his parents? 

Miss Trotwood: His mother is dead and his step- 
father Mr. Murdstone, was cruel to him. He sent him to 
London to support himself washing bottles, sticking on 
labels, ete. 

Mr. Dick: That baby! Why, he should have been in 
school. 

Viss Trotwood: 1 think Mr. Murdstone and his sister, 
Miss Murdstone, made life very miserable, not only 
for David, but for his poor mother. Now that she’s 
gone, what shall I do with her little boy? 

Mr. Dick: (pretending to be thinking hard) After he 
has a good dinner I believe I’d put him to bed. 


The Next Morning 


Miss Trotwood: David, slip om that robe by your bed 
and come down. Breakfast is ready. 

David: (to himself) How nice to have a home! Good 
morning, Aunt Betsy! Breakfast smells so very good. 

Miss Trotwood: I thought you'd like bacon and eggs 
as well as fruit and cereal. And here’s a pitcher of milk. 
Drink all you want. It will help fill out those cheeks. 

David: (getting up from the table) That was about 
the best breakfast I've ever eaten. Thank you, Aunt 
Betsy! 

Viss Trotwood: David, I wrote to Mr. Murdstone to 
tell him where you are. 

David: Oh, I don’t know what I shall do if | have to 
go back to Mr. Murdstone. 
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Miss Trotwood: Don’t worry. Do you want to go out 

to the garden now where Mr. Dick is? 
Two Days Later 

David: (running into the house crying) Oh, Aunt 
Betsy! Mr. and Miss Murdstone are coming. Don’t 
let them have me, please! 

Miss Trotwood: (looking out of the window) So that’s 
Miss Murdstone riding her donkey across the green in 
front of my house. Nothing makes me quite so furious 
as to have the grass trampled down like that! They’re 
coming in at the gate now. David, you stay close to me. 

Mr. Murdstone: So you have found that bad, stub- 
born boy! I tried to improve him, but could not; so 
put him in a respectable business. But he ran away. 
He needs a good flogging. 

Miss Murdstone: Edward is right. Nothing but 
beating will help such a violent-tempered boy. 

Miss Trotwood: I don’t agree with you. 

Mr. Murdstone: | have come to take him away, but 
if you encourage him in his meanness and don’t wish 
to give him up to be punished as I see fit I will cast 
him off forever. I'll have no more to do with him. 

Miss Trotwood: Are you ready to go, David? 

David: Oh, no! Please, Aunt Betsy, don’t let them 
have me. Please let me live with you! 

Miss Trotwood: Mr. Dick, what shall I do with this 
child? 

Mr. Dick: (seeming to be in deep thought) Have him 
measured for a suit of clothes directly. 

Miss Trotwood: Mr. Dick, your common sense is 
invaluable. (Then pulling David toward her) Mr. 
Murdstone, you can go when you like. I'll take my 
chance with the boy. If he’s all you say he is I can at 
least do as much for him as you have done. But I[ 
don’t believe a word of it! 

Miss Murdstone: Edward did his best. 

Miss Trotwood: Good-day to you, too, ma’am. And 
if ever I see you ride a donkey across my green again, 
as sure as you have a head upon your shoulders, I'll 
knock your bonnet off and tread upon it. (Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone leave hurriedly.) 

David: Thank you, Aunt Betsy and Mr. Dick — 
thank you both so much. A home is the most wonderful 
place in the world! 


Le Roy 


LINDA CLEORA SMITH 


Prancing on the counterpane a song upon his lips, 

Splashing in the bathtub sailing bubbleships, 

Thudding down the stairway bent on some mischievous 
plan, 

Whistling when he sees the cakes browning in the pan. 


Heaping high his cereal to form volcanic peaks, 

Darting from the dining room to pinch his sister’s 
cheeks, 

Dashing off to school and giving every door a bang; 

Joyful in the morning when he runs to greet his gang. 


Drawing by the fireside very close against the heat, 
Reading of the mammoth and the dragon’s claw feet; 
Trailing up the stairway seeing wild eyes just ahead: 
May he leave his light on when he snuggles into bed? 
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The Stars and Stripes 
Time --- Summer 1776 


ESTHER E. 


Characters: Colonel George Ross 
General Washington 


Betsy Ross 
Robert Morris 
Scene I 

Home of Robert Morris. (Robert Morris was the 
owner of many ships.) (A picture of a ship may be on 
the wall.) Three men in typical colonial dress are 
sitting around the table. 

General Washington: We have met to-day to talk 
about a national flag. Our men need a flag to lead them 
into battle. 

Robert Morris: You are right. Our ships need to 
carry a flag so that they will know one another at sea. 

Colonel Ross: Our pine tree flag is beautiful, but a 
flag should represent our thirteen colonies. It should 
inspire our men to be true and brave. 

General Washington: Why not have thirteen red and 
white stripes for our thirteen colonies? 

Robert Morris: I like that idea. Let’s have red and 
white stripes. Red can be easily seen. The red stands 
for courage and white for purity. 


General Washington: Stars are often used in coats of 


arms. My own coat of arms has stars. Could we not 
have stars in our flag too? 

Robert Morris: (Excitedly) I have it. White stars in a 
field of blue. 

Colonel Ross: Let’s have thirteen stars. One for each 
colony. Then as our nation grows other stars may be 
added. 

General Washington: Gentlemen your ideas are 
splendid. But we need the flag at once. Whom can we 
find to make it? 

Colonel Ross: I know just the person. I have a niece, 
Mrs. Betsy Ross, who sews beautifully. No woman in 
Philadelphia would make it better. 

General Washington: (Puts his fist on the table em- 
phatically) Fine! Shall we not ask her at once? 

(The three men rise and depart). 

Scene II 

Home of Mrs. Betsy Ross. (Mrs. Betsy Ross in an 
attractive colonial dress is sewing.) (A rap is heard at 
the door.) Mr. Morris, General Washington and 
Colonel Ross enter. 

Betsy Ross: Good morning gentlemen (Mrs. Ross 
curtseys). 

Gentlemen: Good morning Mrs. Ross (Gentlemen 
bow low). 

Mrs. Ross: Won't you please be seated? 

(Each gentleman says thank you as he is seated.) 

General Washington: (Leaning forward in his chair.) 
We have come on a very important mission. We wish to 
have a flag to lead our men into battle and to fly on our 
ships at sea. (Hesitatingly.) And we have come to ask 
you to make it for us. 

Colonel Ross: I told General Washington and friend 
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Morris that you were the best seamstress in Philadel- 
phia. 

Mrs. Ross: (Laughingly lightly). Those are kind 
words uncle. I dare say there are many women in 
Philadelphia who sew as well as I, but I shall consider 
it a great honor to make a flag for my country. What is 
the plan of the flag? 

General Washington: We have decided to have thir- 
teen red and white stripes for our thirteen colonies. 
Then in one corner we will have a field of blue with 
thirteen white stars. 

Mrs. Ross: (Clapping hands) I love it. White stars 
in a blue sky and red and white stripes. 

General Washington: (Smiling) I’m glad you like it. 
The stars are to have six points Mrs. Ross. 

Mrs. Ross: (Smiling) But General Washington, the 
stars in the sky have only five points. A five pointed 
star is much prettier. See. (She cuts deftly a five 
pointed star and holds it up.) 

General Washington: You are right. A five pointed 
star is prettier. You are a clever woman Mrs. Ross. I 
believe Colonel Ross was right when he said that no 
woman in Philadelphia could make a better flag. 

Mrs. Ross: Thank you. I shall do my best. 

Colonel Ross: How long will it take you to make it 
Betsy? 

Mrs. Ross: I shall go this afternoon to select the 
bunting. I'll put aside all other things until my coun- 
try’s flag is completed. 

General Washington: (Rising) You are a_ patriotic 
woman. 

(As General Washington rises others rise also.) 

Gentlemen: (Bow low) Good-day Mrs. Ross. 

Mrs. Ross: (Curtseys) Good-day. 

Scene III. Time: Next day 

Home of Mrs. Ross. (Mrs. Ross seated putting the 
last star in the flag.) (Men looking on admiring it.) 

Mrs. Ross: Gentlemen the flag is finished. 

Mr. Morris: You have been most prompt Mrs. Ross 
and it is beautiful. 

Colonel Ross: The flag is indeed beautiful. I’m sure 
General Washington will be delighted. 

(Mrs. Ross rises smiling. She holds one end of the 
flag, Colonel Ross the other, Robert Morris holds the 
center as they repeat together.) 


A banner to lead our soldiers, 

To unfurl on our ships at sea, 

To wave on our schools and churches— 
An emblem of truth and purity. 


We'll love each star and each color 

They tell us be strong and true, 

Our flag we’ll cherish and honor 

We'll fight for the red, white and blue, 
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Group I—Medium 
(Trees) 

We are the trees of the forest, we 
stand 

Like a great army, patrolling the 
land 

Birds nest with us, and wild crea- 
tures come 


Seeking protection in building a 
home. 
Group II— Heavy 
(Winds) 
We are the winds ... old winds 


and new 

Bringing strange music and whisper- 
ings to you. 

We prophesy weather—and bid you 
prepare 

When storms are approaching, take 
heed and beware. 


Group I—Medium 
(Trees) 
Winds, tell us, won’t you 
What news do you bring? 
Is it of autumn or winter or spring? 


Group II— Heavy 
(Winds) 


Trees of the forest, heed then our call 

Summer is over—your leaves soon 
must fall. 

Be not downhearted — in bright 
drifts they'll go 

Like a last flare in the wake of the 
snow! 


Group I—Medium 
(Trees) 


Summer is over, alas then, alas 
Into white winter we quickly will 
pass. 


Group I1I—Light 
(Frost Fairies) 

Softly, oh softly while whole worlds 
are sleeping 

Over the countryside we will come 
creeping 

Sh! Make no sound—as we tip-toe 
about 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


For Choral Speaking 


Autumn Sleep 
MARGUERITE GODE 


Not ’till the morning must nature 
find out 

Gypsies have camped here. 
winds are away 

Work must be done ere the break 
of the day. 

Softly, oh softly, while whole worlds 
are sleeping 

Over the countryside we will come 
creeping. 


The 


Group I1V—Light 
(Sunbeams) 


Time to awaken, oh, why can’t we 
tarry? 

The world is asleep and no one’s in 
a hurry 

Look—are we dreaming? We're 
rubbing our eyes 

Wake up the forest and spread the 
surprise 

Autumn’s gay gypsies have come in 
the night 

Scattering banners and confetti 
bright! 


Group I—Medium 
(Trees) 


Autumn’s gay gypsies—oh, now we 
remember 

Beauty and color must frame each 
September! 

We will not worry about the first 
snow 

As long as woodland and hills are 
aglow. : 


Red is the sumac and golden the 
sheaves 

Come, let’s go scattering crisp 
painted leaves! 


Blow, north winds—whistle a rol- 
licking song 

As you go sweeping the bright drifts 
along! 


Group 1V—Light 
(Leaves) 
Rustling, crackling, whirling we go 
Listen, dear brother, the wind whis- 
pers “snow”’. 


We'll find a corner in which we can 
heap 

Winter is coming—it’s time for our 
sleep! 

Rustling — crackling — whirling 
we go— 

Listen, dear brother, the wind whis- 
pers “snow’’! 


Group II—( Heavy) Softly 
(Wind) 
Snow—snow—whispering low. 
Snow—snow—we shall have snow. 


Group I—Medium 
(Trees) 


Winter is coming—our branches are 
bare 

Hilltops are browning—there’s 
storm in the air! 

Here comes the north wind—we'll 
ask his advice 

His locks are frosty, his breath cold 
as ice 

Wind, tell us, won’t you 

What news do you bring 

Is it of autumn, or winter or spring? 


Group II— Heavy 
(Wind) 

Trees of the forest—heed then my 
call 

Your boughs are barren, the snow 
must soon fall 

Sleep until springtime—the world 
will turn white 

Trees of the forest—goodnight— 
then—goodnightl 


All Groups: 


Winter is coming, 
Goodnight— goodnight! 
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Sound Poems 
Letter “W” 


MARGUERITE GODE 


The Wind 


‘‘Whoo,” blows the wind 

Through the tall woodland trees 
And frosted leaves tremble 

And dance in the breeze. 
*“Whoo’—soon old winter 

Will be on his way 

Dance and be merry 

As long as you may. 


Willow Whistle 
Little Willie 
Had a whistle 
Fashioned from a willow twig, 
He hoped to blow 
Some lively music 
So little Maribelle could jig. 


He blew and blew 

Upon his whistle 

He blew strange music, loud and 
gay, 

And Maribelle 

Was so delighted, 

She up and danced herself away. 


Whistle 


Can you whistle? 
Let me see, 

Purse your lips 
Up round like me, 


Blow a tune 

That’s fresh and new 

Now, you’ve learned 

To whistle too. 
(Whistle) 


Why? 
Whenever we drive up the hill 
That winds about the town, 
Why is it, we will always meet 
The fence posts running down? 


Who Is It? 


(Knock) 
One, two, three, four 
Who is knocking 
At my door? 


Is it some one 

I won’t know, 

Or some one 

I have met before? 


Windmill 


The windmill whirls 
And whirls around, 
And makes a creaking 
Whirring sound. 


“Whirr — whirr — whirr” 
(Wave arms like windmills) 


Northland Plane 


The south wind 
Toots a whistle, 
And tourist birds prepare 
To close vacation cottages 
And travel north by air. 
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Journey 


Once there were 

Three little children 

Sailed off in a wooden shoe, 

Why they chose this wooden sailboat 
Where they journeyed 

No one knew. 


Birds 


I like to watch each winter bird 
Upon my feeding tray, 

He eats his fill 

Then quickly will 

Go flying on his way. 


Thankful 


Worms can only wiggle 
Little boys can walk. 


You can sing and whistle, 
Worms can’t even talk, 


Aren't you glad 
You aren’t a worm 
That has to wiggle, 
Wag and squirm? 


Cows 


A spotted cow 

All red and white 
Will give you milk 
To drink at night. 


A spotted cow 
Who brags no horn 
Will give you milk 
To drink at morn. 


A spotted cow 

With sharp horns may 
Give milk for lunch 
At each midday. 


A purple cow 

No milk will bring 
Because — there isn’t 
Such a thing. 
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Remedial Reading and Phonics 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Note to teachers: Because of the demand on the part of teachers for continuing the study of Phonics, 


we have decided to offer a series of class room procedures that combine both Phonics and Remedial 


Reading. 


The Experience Chart -- A Beginning Chart 


Bor! { experience and psychology have 
shown us that beginning reading based on 
charts is of intrinsic value in Grade 1. Since our 
aim from the start is thought reading, the charts 
composed by the children themselves are ex- 
pressions of their own thoughts, and they be- 
come interested in reading their own material. 
The child in this way is really reading before he 
is aware of it. He is reading about interesting 
familiar expereiences told in childish language 
so that there are following: 


1. Classroom Experiences — names of things 
they see and use and do in classroom or about 
things brought to school. 


2. Home Experiences — stories about their 
families, their house, their play, their farm, 
animals, their pets. 


3. Common Experiences or Excursions — 
a trip to the fire station, to the dairy, to the 
garden, to the boiler room; school people who 
help, a birthday party, our toys. 


4. Charts Recording Rules of Conduct — 
care of our room, care of our desks, passing in 
the halls, helping the janitor, safety rules. 


5. Constructive Activities — making a farm, 
a boat, a play house. 


6. Information charts in Connection with 
Science, Health, Safety — study of milk, 
animals that help, eating vegetables, care of 
bulbs, community helpers, care of parks. 


7. Charts Recording Individual Experiences 
of Children — a picnic, a party, our family, 
games, etc. 


A Typical Beginning Chart 


This lesson may follow a discussion of the 
family, how each member helps the group, 
various members of family, family life among 
animals, birds, ete. 


Teacher: I should like to hear about your 
family. John, how many have you in your 
family? Will you please name them for us? 
I shall print them on the blackboard (or oak 
tag) as you name them. 


John names—a mother 
a father 
a baby 


Teacher: “Mary, have you any other members 
in your family? 

Mary names—a big brother 

Billy names—a little sister 

Teacher prints them on the blackboard. 

Tony adds—a grandmother (Teacher prints). 


Children look at the sentences which the 
teacher has printed on the blackboard. 


Teacher:What would you like to call our chart? 
John suggests—Our Family (Teacher prints). 


a mother 

a father 

a baby 

a big brother 
a little sister 
a grandmother 


The teacher may show labeled pictures of 
family members. Children may find one who 
cooks, one who earns the living, one who plays 


ball, etc. They may match the pictures to the 
words on the blackboard. 
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Another Experience Reading Chart 
(for Grade 2) 


As the children’s powers of observation sharpen, as their reading vocabulary is enriched, and as 


their Social Study interests develop, the reading chart increases in power and scope. But it still 


remains a record of the children’s experiences. The greatest value is attached to a chart when it is 


composed by the group and there is constant weighing of values, judging and comparing. This chart 


may be developed through a discussion of our Community Helpers. 


The teacher lists on the blackboard (or oak tag) the various city or town helpers, as the various 
children suggest them. The children themselves give the study, a title. 


Our Community Helpers 


1. Fireman 7. Farmer 
2. Baker 8. Carpenter 
3. Store Keeper 9. Doctor 
4. Barber 10. Milkman 
5. Postman 11. Policeman 
6. Painter 12. Banker 


The teacher may have the children find all 
the words that begin like baker; all the 
words ending in er; all the words ending in 
man; the words that begin with p; the com- 
pound words, etc. The teacher then hands out 
the following simple sentences written on slips 


of paper, one to each child. The slips are 
numbered 1 to 12. 


1. Mary put ten cents in the bank. 


. John sent a letter to his mother. 


w 


. Sally had her hair cut. 


4. He painted Mary’s house green and 
white. 


5. Billy went to the store for his mother. 
6. He comes to our house when we are sick. 
7. He makes houses and barns. 


8. He holds up his right hand. The children 
cross the street. 


9. Billy’s barn was on fire. 


10. He makes big cakes for us. 


11. He brings milk every morning. 


12. He brings apples and fresh vegetables. 


The children look over the sentences written 
on their slips of paper. If they need help, they 
ask it either from their teacher or from a pupil. 
After each child has read his sentence silently, 
he runs to the blackboard (or chart) and frames 


and reads both his helper and his sentence. 


This type of procedure is most helpful with 
a remedial group as it makes use of child ex- 
perience through meaningful motivated activi- 
ties. Other interesting charts could be developed 
on “Our City Buildings, “The Toy Shop,” 
“Things in Our Grocery Store,” “The Circus,” 


“Things We Use in Our Classroom.” 


Values of the Chart Work 


1. The child feels that reading is a part of 


his every day school experience. 


2. Children have fun reading what they 
themselves have expressed. 


3. The Reading is composed by the children 


—hence interesting to them. 


4. The Chart develops correct attitudes in 


Reading through selecting meaningful content. 


5. The Chart develops attention and con- 


centration on the part of all the children. 
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Safety First 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


(Note to teachers: Because of the intense safety drive that this entire nation is making from the 
President down to the smallest citizen, we think it fitting and timely to include for teachers a 
systematic and definite program for Safety —- to include ‘The Understanding of Road and Danger 
Signs, Our Traffic Police, Our Safety Helpers, How Children Can Help Reduce Taxes, Safe and 
Unsafe Toys, Safety in Travel, How Children Can Aid in Beautifying their Town, A Safety Program 
for Children, Children and Better Citizenship.) 


(For Reading and Discussion) 


The National Highway Safety Conference 


Perhaps, you turned on your radio to hear President Truman, addressing the National High- 
way Safety Conference which met in Washington during the first week of May, 1946. He 
struck the key note of the conference in stating, ‘‘We must curb this incessant murder on 
our highways.’ He vehemently called on the nation’s traffic chiefs to halt the nation’s rising 
death toll. He brought out clearly that the fatalities on our highways are equivalent to three 
army divisions a year. He demanded that laws be passed at once to stop this highway slaugh- 
ter. He showed the pressing need for uniformity in our safety laws and in campaigns to curb 
accidents. He recommended the appointment of committees to draft more than a hundred 
recommendations to be submitted to the National Highway Safety Conference, ranging 
from minimum license requirements for driving to better understanding of road markings. 
President Truman urged that a system of minimum state license requirements be set up for 
the entire Nation. He showed that in certain states anyone could get a driver's license ‘‘at the 
corner drug store for 25 cents.’’ He stated that a driver's license should not be issued to any 
person less than 16 years of age, showing that some states in our U. S. have no minimum age 
requirements while others do not require any license to drive a car, President Truman also 
insisted that a license should not be issued to persons (1) whose eyes, with or without glasses, 
have not been tested, (2) to those unable to show their ability to read and understand the 
highway signs, (3) to those who have not passed an actual driving test to show their ability to 


control a car. And lastly, he urged that all licenses be renewed at least once in every 3 years. 


1. Can you look up the license laws in your own state? 


2. Can vou state four requirements in President Truman’s proposals for issuing a driver's 
license? 


3. Can you state five ways in which children can be of help to the National Highway Safety 
Commission? 
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Safety First (Continued) 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A Test for the Boys and Girls 


Answer each question honestly with YES or NO. 


Would you cross the street on a danger light? .......... 

Would you play with matches? .......... 

Would you carry your umbrella under your arm? .......... 
Would you pick up banana peels you see on the street? ......... , 
Would you throw snowballs on public highways? .......... 
Would you chase a ball into the street? .......... 

Would you put money in your mouth? .......... 


Would you call the fire department in case of fire? .......... | 


> 


10. Would you push and wrestle on public side walks? ......... , 
11. Would you play with knives. and scissors? .......... 

12. Would you pick up rubbish in your school yard? ......... 
13. Would you steal a ride on a truck? .......... 


14. Would you skate on ponds when the ice is thin? ........... 


15. Would you put water on icy steps to keep people from falling? . 


16. Would you throw water on a camp fire when leaving it? ......... ° 
17. Would you take a lighted candle into a closet!? .......... 

18. Would you use kerosene to light a fire? .......... 

19. Would you lean from an open window? .......... 

20. Would you leave your playthings on stairways? .......... 

21. Would you go swimming directly after eating? ........... ° 

22. Would you play with electric wires? ............ 

23. Would you stand under a tree during a heavy thunderstorm? 
24. Would you go into deep water all by yourself? ............ 
25. Would you stand under a falling tree? ..........+. 


What is your score? Mark it here .......... ° 


Would you keep your eyes open when getting off street cars or buses? 
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AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Lessons for the First Grade 


(A September Unit) 
ALICE HANTHORN—Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Going to School (Reading Lesson) 


Good bye, Mother. 
We go to school. 
Our hands are clean. 


Our hair is combed. 


We are happy. 
Good bye, Mother. 


Something to Do 


Make pictures of things to do before leaving home for school. 


Print simple sentence under each good picture. 


1. Combing hair tying shoes dressing neatly to 
2. Brushing teeth washing face and hands saying goodbye f — 

pets 


Who Am I? Where Am I Going? 


I am six years old. I said goodbye to Mother. 


My hair is combed I said goodbye to Baby. 
I am going somewhere. I crossed the street carefully. 


Who am I? Where am [I going? 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Being Careful (Reading Lesson) 


We go to school. — 
We must cross the street. sa 
The light is green. 


We look both ways. 


A 


We walk quickly. 


, ( / 


We are careful. 


Something To Do 


Make chart of simple rules for safety. This is suggestive: 


Safety Rules 


Look both ways. 


Cross the street with green light. 
Walk quickly. 


Story Hour 


Mary and Dick were twins. They were six years old in August. ‘‘Just in time for 
the first grade,” said Father. 


The twins could hardly wait for September. Each day one or the other would ask, 
“Is this the day to go to the First Grade>”’ 


At last the first day of school came. Mary and Dick were up early. How happy 
they felt as they started away to school. 
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Lessons for the First Grade 


ALICE HANTHORN 


September (Reading Lesson) 
The sun is bright. 
The sky is blue. 
Golden rod is in bloom. 
Butterflies fly around. 
Apples are red. 


This is September. 


Something To Do 


1. Bring in signs of September 


Seed-pods — Milkweed 
Bunches of purple grapes 


First colored leaves 


2. Draw pictures of September work 


Father and Brother’s work 
Digging potatoes 
Picking apples and pears 


Bringing in vegetables 


Effect of first frost 
Wild asters in bloom 


Empty bird nests 


Mother and sister’s work 
Canning fruit 
Making jelly 


Sewing warm clothing 
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Lessons for the First Grade 
ALICE HANTHORN 


Our School (Reading Lesson) 


‘ew 
) 


Here we are. 


Our school is big. 


Many children are here. 

We like our teacher. 

We like the other children. 
We like our room. 


School is fun. 


Something to Learn 


City School 


Visit — Dispensary, Principal’s Office, Furnace room, Auditorium. 
See — Telephone, Fire alarm case, Master clock, Drinking fountains (draw pictures). 


Rural School 
Learn — Etiquette of Playground, Lunch habits, social relationships, 
Draw pictures of different age groups playing together. 


Who Knows the Answer? 


A little girl has one red apple and one yellow apple. Draw and color these apples. How 
many are there? Learn to make the figure 2. 
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PRIMARY NUMBER WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Who earned more, Mary or Jack? ...........cccecccceeeeeeees 


If Jane had earned four more dollars she would have ................eeeeeeeeees 
If Bill had earned five more dollars he would have ...............seceeeseeeeeeeete 
If Lucy had earned two more dollars she would have 
If Edna had earned four more dollars she would have ...............-.sseeeeeeeee 
If Joe had earned seven more dollars he would have .................ceceeeeeeeees 
dollars. 
dollars. 


Yack mame dotlans 
= 
earned two ~ 
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PRIMARY READING WORK Louise D. Tessin 


Select one color for each of the sentences below. 


Now color the picture in the colors you have selected. 
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Science Classes Out of Doors 


(A September Book) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


SCHOOL days are here again and reluctantly we find the boys and girls turning from out of 
door vacation days to confining work days within the schoolroom walls. There is a way, however, 
by which we can bridge this sudden gap between outdoor and indoor existence. That way is to 
have science classes out of doors, the ideal place to learn from first-hand nature experiences. There 
children learn more easily and happily than anywhere else for the natural approach to the learning 
of kindergarten and primary pupils is listening, discovering, and experiencing in the great out of 
doors. 

At Nash School the six-year-olds and their teacher made a large book of their September Science 
learnings. Crayon illustrations of their nature experiences were made on 12” by 18” manila paper 
by the children. These pictures were mounted on yellow, orange, light blue, violet, or green 
construction paper and pasted in a large durable book made of brown wrapping paper. During 
the weeks that followed the children enjoyed leafing through their book and reviewing what they 
had learned in their science classes out of doors. 


Here is the book: 
Front Cover 


SCIENCE CLASSES 
OUT OF DOORS 


PAGE 1— 
Picture of rabbit 


Observing that rabbits are some- 
times brown like dry grass or white 
like snow; and learning that their 
color is a protection to them. 


PAGE ?— Cover Design 


Picture of robin 


Observing the robin to see it walk 
as well as hop; and learning that the 
robin is the smallest bird that can 
walk. Realizing that we should 
enjoy the robin while he is still here 
for soon he will be leaving for the 
South. 


PAGE 3— 


Picture of tree trunk 


Learning to use the correct name 
when referring to the trunk of the 
tree. 


PAGE 4— 
Picture of the puppies 


Visiting Marilyn’s home to see her 
puppies and learning that pets 
should have good food, fresh water, 
and clean places to stay. 
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PAGE 5— 


Picture of bare tree 


Finding a tree which loses its 
leaves earlier in the fall than others. 


PAGE 6— 


Picture of flower garden 


From a nearby flower garden the 
names of fall flowers are learned. 


PAGE 7— 
Picture — Studying a tree 


Getting under a tree close to the 
trunk and looking up to its top to 
see how high it grows and how far 
the branches spread. 


PAGE 8— 


Picture of woodpecker 


Watching a woodpecker to see 
how its claws swing around and how 
it fastens its tail to the tree when it 
climbs. 


PAGE 


Picture of butterflies 


{njoying the beauty of butter- 
flies and learning that we often see 
butterflies on flowers in gardens in 
the daytime. That is one way that 
moths and butterflies are different. 
Moths almost always fly at night 
and we see them around street 
lights or near lighted windows. 


PAGE 10 


Picture of children watching 
tree trimming 


Watching a neighbor trim his trees 


PAGE 11— 


Picture of children in flowers 


Noticing the fragrance of different 
fall flowers by smelling them in the 
garden. 


PAGE 12— 


Picture of children watching 
squirrels 


Observing the squirrel; noticing 
his tail and paws and how he uses 
them. Learning that some squirrels’ 
homes are holes in hollow trees and 
some in self-made nests of leaves: 
that the squirrel does not bury its 
food all in one place, but scatters it 
in many different places; and that 
a very strong sense of small guides 
the squirrel. 
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SCIENCE CLASSES OUT OF DOORS Ethel R. Taylor 
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Tommy Takes Jimmy to School 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


Ir WAS the first day of school. Tommy got up real 
arly so that he would be sure to be ready on time. He 
helped his brother get dressed. 

“Eat your egg, Jimmy. It is good for you,” said 
Tommy. 

not hungry.” 

“IT know you are excited about going to kindergarten 
for the first time but if you do not eat anything you 
won't grow to be a strong boy.” 

Jimmy tried to eat his egg. He did manage to drink 
his glass of milk and eat almost one piece of bread. 
The orange juice went down easily. 

“You ate pretty well,” said his mother. “I know you 
will eat a much bigger lunch after you come home from 
school.” 

By 8:40 Jimmy was entering the kindergarten door 
with his brother. 

“Good morning, Miss Brown,” said Tommy. ‘This 
is my brother, Jimmy. He wants to start kindergarten.” 

‘*How do you do, Jimmy. How old are you)” 

“T am four years old.” 

“Then you will come in the morning. Tommy will 
you take home these enrollment blanks and have your 
mother fill them out?” 

“Of course I will,” answered Tommy. 

“Here they are. Thank you Tommy. Now you may 
like to show your brother around the kindergarten. If 
you know any of the other kindergarten children you 
might introduce him. Watch the time so you are not 
late to your room. When you are through looking 
around Jimmy sit down on the rug in front of the piano. 
After we are through enrolling the other new children we 
will be with you.” 

Tommy showed Jimmy some of the favorite things 
he liked in kindergarten. (Children tell what they liked 
such as play house, aquarium, library corner, etc.) 
What are some of the favorite things you like in our 
room? 

Soon Tommy had to leave his brother. Jimmy wan- 
dered around the room but soon went over to sit down 
on the big rug with some other children. After sitting 
there for a few minutes but what to him seemed a 
long, long time he started to feel very queer inside. In 
fact he felt like crying. It didn’t take very long before 
the tears started to trickle down his cheeks. This led to 
sobs. 

“Come with me, Jimmy. We will talk over those 
tears,’ said Miss Brown as she took hold of his hand 
leading him from the rug into the closet. ““Don’t be 
afraid. We are going in the closet because that is where 
we can be alone. You see if we stay out in the room 
other boys and girls who feel just like you will start to 
cry. Did you know tears were catching? They certainly 
are on the first days of kindergarten.” 

When Miss Brown and Jimmy got in the closet, Miss 
srown turned on the light and closed the door. She 


put her arms around Jimmy trying to comfort him. 
She didn’t talk for sometime but waited until his sobs 
had somewhat stopped. 


“IT know just how you feel inside. Your tummy is 
going around and all you can think of is how nice it 
would be to be home with your mommie. That is the 
way many new boys and girls feel. After you have been 
in kindergarten for several days you won’t feel that 
way anymore.” 

“T wa----- nt to----- g0----- ho-----me,”’ sobbed Jimmy. 

“You wanted to come to kindergarten, didn’t you)” 
inquired Miss Brown. 

**Y es----- but I wan-----t my mommie---,” 
Jimmy. 


answered 


“IT know you do but you can’t have her until II 
o'clock. Your mother and Tommy will be very dis- 
appointed if you go home now. Why don’t you make 
believe I am your mother. If you stop crying, you can 
sit on my lap on the piano bench. If you don’t stop 
crying soon, I'll have to leave you in the closet as I have 
to go out and take care of the other boys and girls. 
You see if you come out crying then you will start some 
other children to cry.” 

Miss Brown took her handkerchief and wiped 
Jimmy’s eyes. 

“Come on. Let’s go out and see the other boys and 
girls. Would you like to help me take care of them)” 

Jimmy didn’t know but he knew he didn’t want to 
stay in the closet. He could tell from the way Miss 
Brown talked that she wouldn’t let him go home early 
and anyway it wouldn’t be nice to disappoint his 
mother. 

He followed Miss Brown out of the closet. He felt 
much better sitting on Miss Brown’s lap than he had 
felt on the rug. After everyone was introduced the 
children got toys to play with. Tommy played with the 
‘Toy Towns beside Miss Brown. All morning he followed 
her around. The morning went much faster than he 
thought it would. When 11 o'clock came along Jimmy 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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DRAW AND CUT Louise D. Tessin 


Wirnn the border of a chosen area, sketch a simple subject. Be sure that parts are connected here and there 


so the cutting will hold together. With this fact in mind, the pupil will immediately simplify the subject. The teacher 
may guide the construction work before the cutting is begun. 


Cutting an illustration is not a hasty process, but a careful, thoughtful task. It stimulates creative thinking and 
cultivates skill with the use of scissors. 


The silhouette may 
be drawn and cut 
from black, white or 
colored paper. After 
the cutting is com- 
pleted, mount it care- 
fully upon a contrast- 
ing color. Reverse the 
subject when mount- 
ing, so the clean side 
will be the right side. 
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Alphabet 
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Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and DIANA ALLEN 


We are happy as can be 
Dancing around the letter “*‘D” 


Animal 
To eat a dinner 
Caves 


.. One who dives 


.. Spring flower 


Name some words that 


begin with 


100 pennies make what 
Kind of horse 

Tooth doctor 

Precious stone 


.. 12th month of year 
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The Blackberry Picnic 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 


Illustrated by the Author 


Tue HILLS behind the Wild 
Woods are just thick with black- 
berries,” said Old Lady Owl, one 
day, when she came back from a 
flying trip. 

“I think we ought to have a 
blackberry picnic,” announced Mrs. 
Sheep. “Why, we could all pick lots 
of them—and make jelly.” 

“IT LOVE blackberry jam,” said 
Mrs. Goose, shutting her eyes hap- 
pily. 

“And maybe the biggest ones of 
us could have the most berries,” 
hinted Mr. Pig greedily. 

Black 


“Each one gets what 


“Everyone for himself,” 
Cat told him. 
he picks.” 

“Yes, indeed,” snapped Mrs. 
Squirrel, frowning at Mr. Pig. 

“There’s too much talking and 
not enough deciding,” quacked 
Three-Ducks. ‘“Let’s start tomor- 
row morning at nine, with our pails, 
all ready to pick.” 

“With lunch?” asked Mr, Pig. 

“With lunch,” said Three-Ducks. 
“Everyone will put up his own.” 

Mrs. Goose was very happy about 
the picnic. She had dreams of 
blackberries, all night; she seemed 
to be eating great bowlfuls of them. 
When she awoke it was eight 
o'clock and she had to hurry to be 
ready at nine. But there she was, 
with her old brown dress and her 
faded blue sunbonnet and her pail. 

It wasn’t long before she and her 
friends were on Blackberry Hill. 
Oh, but the fruit was thick! Mrs. 
Owl had been right. They picked 
and picked in the bright sunshine; 
it was very pleasant The bees 
hummed over, the butterflies danced 


**There’s too much talking,”’ 
quacked Three-Ducks. 


about, the birds sang. And all the 
time the pails were filling up. 

“Isn’t it time to have lunch?” 
asked Mr. Pig, about half-past ten. 

Everyone said no, not nearly 
time. ‘Wait till our pails are full.” 

“Well, there’s not a single berry 
in mine,” grunted Mr. Pig. 

“Do look,” whispered Mrs. Sheep. 
“He eats all his berries! Instead of 
dropping them in his pail, he 
gobbles.” 

“Well, he’s not going to have 
any of mine,” said Tom Towser, the 
dog postman. Tom had closed the 
postoffice for half a day, so he could 
go to the picnic with the others. 

“Nor of mine,” said Mrs. Sheep. 

“Who would have thought that 
this old Bear’s Den Hill would 
have so many berries!’ said Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

At that Mrs. Goose stopped pick- 
ing and looked worried. ‘Oh,’ she 
said, “is this the hill with the 
Bear’s Den on it?” 


“Why yes,” Mrs. Squirrel told 


her, “but no one has ever seen a 
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You haven’t have 


bear in the den. 
you, Mrs. Owl? You fly around all 
the time; you ought to know.” 
“No, I’ve never seen a bear in it, 
or out of it,” answered Old Lady 


Owl, picking berries fast. “Not 
ever.” 

“But maybe there is a bear in 
it—’’ worried Mrs. Goose. ‘“‘Way 
at the back—out of sight.” 

“Oh Mrs. Goose dear, stop worry- 


ing about the bear,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel ‘Don’t be silly. Just keep 


on picking. 

Mrs. Goose did keep on picking, 
but everyone could see that she was 
anxious. She looked around ner- 
vously and jumped at every little 
sound, 

Now Tom Towser was amused 
by Mrs. Hoose. He always had 
been, ever since she made the mis- 
take about mailing her pocketbook, 
instead of her letter, in the post-box. 

Suddenly he had an idea. 

He went behind a bush and made 
a low growl. 

Everyone looked around, wonder- 
ing what the noise was. But almost 
at once there was a loud flapping 
sound and there was Mrs. Goose 
rising up, brown dress and blue 
sunbonnet and all! She was flying 
away! 

“Oh — what happened to her?” 
cried Mrs. Squirrel. 

“It was my fault,” apologized 
Tom Towser, coming out from be- 
hind the leaves. “I was only teas- 
ing her — making that growl; she 
was so funny, worrying about the 
bear. But I never thought she’d 
take off like that!” 

“Well, it was a bit thoughtless 
of you, Tom,” said Old Lady Owl. 
“You startled us all, really, making 
that bearish noise in the bushes.”’ 

“But we were not going to run 
away till we found out what it was, 
of course,” said Mrs. Hen, trying 
to calm herself. 
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“It’s quite upsetting about Mrs. 
Goose,’ mewed Black Cat, “for 
now I suppose we shall have to go 
and hunt for her.” 

“She came down, higher up on 
the hill,” announced Mrs. Squirrel. 
“LT watched carefully.” 

“We'll all go—and leave our 
lunches under the bush,” said Mrs. 
Sheep. 


“And [ll stay here and watch 


them,” grunted Mr. Pig, happily. 

Old Lady Owl looked at him. 
“No, indeed you won't, sir,” she 
said, firmly. ‘You'll come along, 
too.” 

Mr. Pig sighed, but he went up 
the hill with the others. They all 
called: “Mrs. Goose — where are 
you)” till they got near the bear’s 
den. 

They saw it, through the bushes. 

They all stopped short and stared. 
For there was something in the 
bear’s den, a little way back, in 
the shadow. 

“Oh maybe Mrs. Goose was 
right,’ whispered Mrs. Sheep. “Is 
that the bear?” 

“If it is, where is Mrs. Goose?” 
whispered Mrs, Squirrel. 

They were all very quiet, wonder- 
ing and worrying. 

Then Black Cat whispered, 
bravely, “I shall go nearer and look. 
[ have very sharp eyes. I can slink 
the best, too.” 

He slid through the bushes with- 
out even a rustle of leaves. 


The others waited. They hardly 
dared to breathe. 

When Black Cat came back, he 
was laughing. He held his paws 
over his stomach and rocked to 
and fro. 

“What's come over you)” snap- 
ped Mrs. Squirrel. ‘‘This is no time 
to laugh! What has happened to 
Mrs. Goose?” 

“Nothing has happened to her,” 
Black Cat told her. “The creature 
in the shadow, in the den, is Mrs. 
Goose, herself!” 

“Oh, she did have her old brown 
dress on,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “Just 
bear color.” 

“Well, let’s go and get her,” said 
Old Lady Owl. “But it’s going to 
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be a great shock to her when she 
learns she’s been sitting in the 
bear’s den!” 

They all went forward. “Mrs. 
Goose!’ they called. ‘Come out; 
here we are!” 

“Oh, I am so glad to see you,” 
said Mrs. Goose, in a queer, low 
voice. “But be careful; better come 
in and hide with me here. It is 
dangerous outside. The bear might 
be around, anywhere; you heard it 
growl, yourselves.” 

*“Mrs. Goose, I am sorry,” said 
Tom Towser. ‘‘That was not the 
bear; it was me! I only growled to 
tease you!” 

Mrs. Goose looked very surprised 
at this. She thought for a minute. 
Yes, she supposed she had been too 
quick, flying away like that. But 
then, she decided, there still might 
be a bear around, for where there 
were dens there were apt to be 
bears and everyone knew there was 
an old den somewhere on this hill. 

“Well, never mind,” she said, 
snappily. “Growl or not, Tom 
Towser, I’m going to stay here in 
this nice, safe place.” 

Her friends couldn’t help laugh- 
ing at that. But Mrs. Squirrel said, 
“Now Mrs. Goose dear, get your- 
self together and don’t be surprised, 
for you might as well know the 
truth. That’s the bear’s den—right 
where you are. 
in it!” 


You are silling 


Then Mrs. Goose gave a screech 
and a shudder. She gathered her 


“Oh, what happened to her?” cried Mrs. Squirrel. 
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skirts around her and came running 
out pell-mell, so fast that both her 
shoes flew off. 

“But it’s all right now,” said 
Mrs. Squirrel, patting her. ‘Don’t 
worry. We'll go back to the black- 
berry bushes. Well, our picnic has 
turned out to be quite an adventure, 
hasn’t it? Shall we eat our lunches?”’ 

“Indeed yes,” grunted Mr. Pig. 
“T am half-starved, with all this 
exercise and excitement.” 
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So they sat in a ring in the sun- 
shine and ate and ate and ate. 
They laughed and talked and sang. 
That is, most of them did. It was 
quite a long time before Mrs. Goose 
joined in. Every time she thought 
how she had tried to hide from the 
bear in the bear’s den, she shivered. 
She shivered so often that Mrs. 
Squirrel thought she was catching 
cold and wrapped her up carefully 
in Tom Towser’s coat. 


Timid Field Mice 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Little timid field mice 
Live on granpa’s farm 
In a cozy warm nest 


Under grandpa’s barn. 


¢ They nibble in the wheat bin, 
They nibble on the corn, 
They nibble, nibble all the night, 
They stay awake till morn. 


Mother Duck Goes Walking 


AVIS H. GRANT 


“Come,” said Mother Duck 
To her ducklings three, 
“We will take a walk 
To the big elm tree 
Over by the pond; 
Children, follow me!” 


Nodding on a stone 

Where the sunshine glowed, 
Blinking his great eyes, 

Croaked old Grandpa Toad, 
“It’s not wise to go 

On a busy road.”’ 


Standing by the gate 
Mooed kind Bossy Cow, 
**Please, dear Mother Duck, 
Listen to me now:— 
Stay within the shade 
Of our big hay mow.” 


“Oink! Oink! Oink! Dear me!” 
Grunted Madame Pig, 

“Don’t you know the world 
Is very, very big? 

Better stay right here; 
Help me root and dig!” 


*“Now must admit,” 
Neighed old Dobbin Gray, 

“For a pleasant swim 
It’s a lovely day; 

But do not cross the road, 
Mistress Duck, I pray.” 


Mother Duck replied 
Sweetly as could be, 
“T am not afraid 
For, dear friends, you see 
Traffic always stops 
For my ducks and me.” 


Sure enough, cars stopped; 
Drivers laughed to see 

Dear old Mother Duck 
And her babies three 

Waddling ‘cross the road, 
Quacking happily! 
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The Poetry Corner 


Showing Gratitude 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Each time I sit down to a meal 
I bow my head and say, 

“T thank Thee, God, for giving me 
The food I need today.” 


And then to prove my gratitude 
I never waste a bit, 
But clean my plate though certain 
things 
Make me just long to quit. 


And I don’t eat and eat till stuffed, 
For that would not be fair. 
’Twould take food from the starving 
folks 
Who need all we can spare. 


The School Bell 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


I’m always glad on opening day 
To hear the school-bell ring, 

It rings with such a jolly sound 
It fairly seems to sing. 


“I’m sure it says, ‘Hi, girls and boys! 
It’s good to have you back, 

I missed you so vacation time 
I feared that I would crack’.” 


The bell’s so glad to welcome us 
Its joy shows in its voice 
And makes its “Ding-dong” sound 
so gay 
We children, too, rejoice. 


I'm Prepared 


ISABELLE GROETZINGER 


I have a brand new raincoat, 
It’s shiny and bright red, 

I have a plaid umbrella 

And a rain-cap for my head, 


I have a pair of rubber boots 
To keep my new shoes dry, 
I just can’t help a-thinking 
What a lucky girl, am I. 


The sun is shining brightly, 

For storm clouds I search in vain, 
I don’t want to seem impatient, 
But will it never rain? 


Mrs. Tom Kitting 


LUCIA CABOT 


Mrs. Tom Kitting 

Sat with her knitting, 

As pleasant a sight as could be, 
She knitted the socks, 

And made all the smocks, 

For her family of kittens, three. 


She sent them to school, 

To learn the best rule, 

For kittens to catch mice and rats. 

Home they would hurry, 

In case she might worry. 

Good manners had they for young 
cats. 


Of Molly Mouse 


EDNA HAMILTON 


One day last spring 
Mrs. Molly Mouse 
Built a wee nest 

In our milk-house. 


She carried some hay 

From the barn loft... 
Lined it with feathers 

To make it soft. 


That night she met 
Old Mister Goose, 

He said, ““My dear, 
Are you still loose?” 


1 saw Eugene 

The farmer’s son 

Set a mouse trap 
Right where you run. 
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Better watch out, 
Don’t smell his cheese 
Or you will get 

In a tight squeeze. 


Watch day and night 
Walk way around, 
Travel slowly 

On all strange ground. 


Now Molly Mouse 
Took his advice, 
‘She was wiser 
Than most mice.’ 


At break of dawn 
She saw the trap... 
She scurried home, 
But lost her cap. 


She didn’t care 

If the cap was red... 
Better loose her cap, 
Than to loose her head! 


In Spring and Fall 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


The apple trees were beautiful 
When in full bloom in May. 

And now it’s fall they’re lovely too, 
Though in a different way. 


For now they look like Christmas 
trees, 
Each branch with presents hung, 
Big, rosy apples, ripe and sweet, 
A treat for old and young. 


Daddy's Workbench 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


My Daddy has a workbench 

In the cellar by the door. 

Of course, he likes to work there 
But I think I like it more. 


He has some nails and hammers, 
Pliers, borers, and a wrench, 
He also has some brushes 

And enamels at his bench. 


My Daddy has a saw, a plane, 
And different nuts and screws... 
I’m glad my Daddy lets me have 
His tools and wood to use. 
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Tupy crept out and began hunting— 


TUPY 


Our Tiniest Ancestor 
ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Tury peered from her hole in 
the tree. Her name 
Tupaia was Malay for ‘Tail-like-a- 
Squirrel.” But Tupy was not a 
squirrel, 


coconut 


She had far more brains 
She did have a 
But her jaws were not 
like a 
Her jaws ended in a long 
muzzle and she caught insects for 
her supper. 


than a squirrel. 
hairy tail. 
meant for 


cracking nuts 


squirrel. 


Every evening when the shadows 
of the plam trees lay long and black 
across the beach, she peered from 


her hole in the tree trunk. Then if 


no enemy were about, she crept out 
and began her night’s hunting. 
Pounce and she caught a bug that 
crawled along a branch. Snap and 
Snip and 
she had a lightning-bug in her jaws. 
Or nip, she caught a moth that had 
tickled her whiskers. 
kers catlike 
them a great help. 

Turning back after awhile to her 
nest lined with leaves, she fed her 
baby on warm milk. Then back she 
went to her hunting, while a soft 
breeze rustled the 


she caught a mosquito. 


These whis- 


were and she found 


leaves and the 


palm fronds droned their own lul- 
laby. 

By and by the moon threw a 
silver light on the water. But Tupy 
kept to the dark shadows. In her 
brown fur, she could not have been 
seen by any night-hunting bird. 

Since roaches, 
crept about 
the native huts. And there our boys 
overseas used to watch her and her 
many brothers and sisters. Our 
Tupy lived in Malaya. But our 
boys used to see other members of 
her family in the jungles of Burma 
and Borneo, India the Phil- 
ippines. 

Though Tupy did not know it, 
the men of science say her family 
is 60 million years old. Tupy and 
Feather-tail are the two mammals 
that have the oldest families. And 
though the dinossaurs have long 
since disappeared from the earth, 
Tupy and Feather-tail are still ex- 


was fond of 
sometimes 


she 


she down 


and 


actly like their great-great-ever-so- 
great grandparents of 60 million 


years ago. 
Tupy is in 
monkey. 


ways like a 
But Tupy was here first; 
the lemurs, monkeys and apes came 


some 


later. So did man and all the other 
mammals. Tupy and Feather-tail 


were the first mammals. 

The dinossaur family is, of course, 
even older than 60 million 
Men of science have found giant 
footprints in a Colorado coal mine* 
that show a dinossaur shaped like 
a lizard 
there. 


years. 


once trod a coal swamp 
They that this 
dinosaur must have stood 35 feet 
high (as high as a three-story house), 
for it had left footprints 15 feet 
apart. But that largest of all 


dinosaurs in that ancient coal swamp 


reasoned 


all lived many millions of years ago. 
Then when the climate changed 
and the land rose and the swamps 
dried up, these huge beasts found 
it impossible to find enough to eat. 
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And in time there were no more 
dinosaurs. The giant reptiles all 
died and even the men of science 
would never have known about 
them, had they not left fossil 
foot prints. 

In that time, so long ago, there 
were also kangaroos which carried 
their babies in their furry pockets. 
But these kangaroo babies were so 
small and weak when they were 
born that all sorts of things hap- 
pened to them. Of course our boys 
overseas found kangaroos in plenty 
in Australia and Borneo. But in 
most parts of the world there are 


no kangaroos today. The kangaroo 
pattern just didn’t work out so well. 
But nature also created animals 
like Tupy. And so well did this 
pattern prove that Tupy’s own 
family still lives in some parts of 
the world. What is more, all the 
other mammals have been created 
after the same pattern. For of all 
the patterns nature has tried since 
time began, this one seems best. 
As we leave Tupy curled up in 
the early morning light, ready for 
her nap, she has her squirrel-like 
tail curled over her tender nose to 


keep off the flies. Though she is no 
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larger than a young kitten herself, 
she can take good care of her baby. 
She can climb like a monkey, for 
with her sharp claws she can dig 
into the bark of a tree trunk. Her 
large eyes see best at night. And, 
like the monkeys, she has a thumb 
opposite her fingers, so that her 
hands can grasp the branches in 
safety when she climbs and she has 
her big toe opposite the other toes, 
so that she can also hang on with 
both feet. That way, she can 
climb about the tree tops as easily 
as the monkeys, can Tupy, our 
tiniest ancestor, 


Quail or Ah Bob White 


A ND T wonder, boys and girls, 
if you can guess what I shall talk 
to you about to-day . . Flying 
machines did you say Johnnie? 
Well no, my dear, not a flying 
machine that man makes, but one of 
Nature’s flying kind, the quail. 

There are several kinds of quail, 
all of them most interesting birds. 
They are hunted by sportsmen, for 
their flesh is most tender and tasty. 
Their flesh is so good, perhaps 
because their food is mostly seeds 
and grain. Some few kinds do eat 
grasshoppers and other insects and 
spiders, Richt here let me say that 


because the way a spider’s body is 


Nuss AV 


WI 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


made causes it to be classed as an 
animal, [ll tell you about spiders 
another time I come to you .. The 
quail’s breast is the best part of its 
body for food. Notice in the picture 
how big Bob White’s breast is! 
Grown quail usually measure 
about seven or eight inches high 
from the top of its head down and 
about the same in length from 
breast to tip of tail and their color 
and markings blend with vegetation 
well . . this Nature made: so as to 
protect them from enemies. The 
quail of Nebraska, called Bob White 
because of the notes of his love song, 
has a beautiful white kerchief about 


his neck and black markings above 
and below this. His big meaty breast 
is covered with very dark brown 
feathers alternating with buff ones 
and this shows him off in front 
beautifully. His back and wings 
and tail are of reddish brown, buff 
and dark brown done in a mottled 
way that is gorgeous. His mate’s 
markings are about the same as his, 
only she does not have the white. 
She is a most demure little lady. 
Early in the month of March 
Father Bob White perches on a post 
or clod of earth and sends out his 
cheerful love call, ““Ah Bob White,’ 
that gives him his name. He con- 
tinues to alluringly call his song 
until a mate appears. At once he 
begins to show off his beautiful 
colorings by strutting about before 
his dainty new friend. This he 
does until they are acquainted. 
Shortly thereafter, the two seek out 
a properly secluded spot for a nest. 
When they find such a place to 
their liking, Father quail scoops 
shallow hole about nine inches 
across and three inches deep, in the 
soil and lines this with soft grasses 
and roots. The nest then is ready 
for the eggs which Mother Quail 
soon lays. When Mother Quail 
decides she has laid enough eggs 
(sometimes only seven but some- 
times as many as twenty-eight) the 
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pair then take turns keeping the 
eggs warm for about twenty-three 
days. At the end of this time 
something just very wonderful hap- 
pens! Out of the pretty white eggs, 
that are a little longer than an inch 
and almost twice that around at the 
big blunt end, come the most beau- 
tiful soft fluffy, brown and tan 
mottled, black-eyed baby chicks! 
Wild baby fowls know no fear 
until taught that feeling. Once 
when I was a little girl on the 
plains of Nebraska and as usual 
was poking around in the tall weeds 
and grass looking for interesting 
things of nature I suddenly fright- 
ened a mother quail off her nest. 
Her full nest of eggs had just 
opened, setting free a dozen or more 
babies. With a delighted, “Oh,” I 
squatted by the nest and took one 
of the little ones into my hand. To 
feel its soft fluff, and see _ its 
sparkling wide-open little eyes 
thrilled me. Fearing I might harm 
it I soon placed it back into the 
nest but as I drew my hand away 
it and the others streamed after 
my hand. I just could not make them 
stay in the nest. It bothered me so 
that I began to cry for I feared 
they would get lost and die. Finally 
I just jumped up and dashed 
away so fast they could not keep 


About the time that school begins 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


up. I paused when too far for them 
to find me and watched until the 
mother returned to the nest. The 
mother gave a soft pleasing little 
cackle and the babies scuttled to her 
at once, to my great relief. 

In some parts of our country this 
lovely game bird is called a partridge 
but it is the same as the quail. The 
quail that live in Wyoming have 
colorings that blend with the sage- 
brush. Those that live in California 
and those of Washington take on 
the colorings of those localities. 
The kind that live here in Washing- 


Flight Preparation 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


ton have very attractive top-nots 
as you can see by the pictures I 
have drawn for you. 

The quail, like many other wild 
birds and little animals, can go 
without water for weeks at a time. 
Were it not so arranged by Mother 
Nature they would thirst to death 
since water is too often too far 
away for them to get it. 

Be watching for my spider story 
soon . . Number one picture is one 
of Old Bob White and his mate and 
Number two is of the Washington 


Quail, 


The birds start lessons too, 
Because there are important things 
That they must learn to do. 


They do not have a school like ours, 
But gather on a tree 
That’s tall and has some leafless 
limbs 
Where birds can perch and see. 


At first they make a lot of noise, 
But soon the sounds are few, 

For each young bird is listening 
To learn what he must do. 


Then when the teacher has explained 
A group of birds flies high 

And forms itself into a V 
Which sails around the sky. 


When it returns another group 
Repeats the operation, 

Until each bird has had a chance 
To fly in V formation. 


They practice flying thus for days 
Till no mistakes are made, 

Then off they go to southern lands, 
A joyous bird parade. 
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Tubby, the Baby Sea-Elephant 


DYER KUENSTLER 
Tupsy was a young bull sea-elephant. 


- He was so fat and round that when he 
- was asleep he looked like a huge sausage 
\ with a flipper attached to each side. 
(F All day he and his brothers, sisters and 
hv cousins sunned themselves on the beach 
(Py of the San Benito Island, Baja, Califor- 
el nia. The youngsters were very tired, for 
all night long their mothers had instructed 
_ them how to dive and catch squid and 
fish. 
oc Grandpa sea-elephant was nearly six- 
teen feet long, and he had a queer long 
j flexible nose which he could shorten at 
will. He was dozing by the rocks, out of 
— the way of the splashing waves. When a 
aie fly bit him he sent a shower of sand over 
his long body with one of his strong 
wild flippers. 
- go Tubby’s mother was less than one- 
Sa half the size of her mate, and she did not 
ietieas have such a big ugly nose. And Tubby’s 
death nose wasn’t ugly at all, yet. 
on tur On the other side of the rocks a number 
of sea-lions also slept in the warm sun- 
r story shine. They looked something like Tubby 
is one | and his relations, but they were not so 
1te and large. And when they traveled along the 
ington beach they used all four of their flippers, 


whereas the sea-elephants humped them- 
selves along on their two front flippers, 
and dragged their rear ends after them. 

Suddenly Tubby’s sleep was disturbed. 
The sea-lions were giving short frightened 
barks and scurrying as fast as they could 
for the sea. 

Something must have scared them! 

Tubby opened his big round eyes and 
gazed sleepily around. Two men were 
slowly crossing the beach, but as Tubby 
had never seen any men before, he didn’t 
know what to make of them. 

He raised himself up on his front flip- 
pers. Perhaps he ought to go down to the 
water like the sea-lions. What did Grand- 
pa think of those strange looking crea- 
tures? 

Grandpa had also raised himself up 
and he was regarding the oncoming men 
with mild surprise. 

“They're harmless,” he decided. Then 
he yawned, gave a big sigh and, went 
back to sleep. 

/ | Tubby also gave a sigh of relief. He 

Hi amin i ; rested his fat chin on the edge of a rock 


: and went back to dreamland. 


a 
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Do YOU own a pet turtle? If 
you do, you already know how inter- 
esting these little animals are. If 
you don’t, perhaps you would like 
to have one. A turtle or two would 
make nice pets for your classroom. 
They cost from a quarter to fifty 
cents each at most pet stores. 

It may surprise you to know that 
most pet turtles are not really 
turtles at all. They are tiny baby 
terrapin. If your pet has the usual 
flat, greenish shell, with patches of 
red on either side of the head, it is a 
Cumberland terrapin. If its shell is 
brown, however, with a high, sharp 
ridge down the middle of the back, 
and yellow crescents behind its 
eyes, it is a false-map turtle. 

The turtles you find in woods and 
gardens are usually  box-turtles. 
They are so named because they 
can pull themselves into their shells 
and shut the hinged sections like 
lids on a box. Box-turtles too make 
interesting pets, but they must be 
kept outdoors. 

Baby terrapin are gathered from 
nests in the swamps and bayous of 
Louisiana or other southern states. 
Sometimes the eggs are gathered 
and hatched afterward by dealers. 
Often the animals’ pretty shells are 
then painted in gaudy colors. This 
is unfortunate, for it may cause the 
little animals’ death later. The shell 
is living tissue, and it cannot grow 
or “breathe” under waterproof 
paint. 

If you buy a pet turtle or terrapin, 
therefore, try to get an unpainted 
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So You Own a Pet Turtle! 


MARGARETTA HARMON 


A 


\ 
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one. If you can’t, have a grown-up 
remove the paint from the shell care- 
fully with a sharp knife or razor 
blade. Do not use paint remover. 

Next provide your pet with com- 
fortable living quarters. It must 
have water at all times or it will die 
in the hot, dry atmosphere of the 
average room. A landing place is 
also necessary, for terrapin do not 
swim all the time. 

The illustration shows how to 
arrange a home for your pet. An 
oblong aquarium tank is best, but a 
deep, glass baking dish or a large 
goldfish bowl will do nicely. Pile 
washed sand or fine gravel up on one 
side as shown. Pour in water care- 
fully to a depth of about one inch 
at the deep end. Lay a curved piece 
of tree bark in one corner for a 
hiding place. 

What you feed your pet is very 
important. Prepared turtle food is 
not recommended. Raw beef or raw 
fish, chopped very fine, is the best 
basic diet. Mix with this a pinch of 


My Rabbit 


LUCIA CABOT 


finely chopped spinach, lettuce, cab- 
bage or beet tops. Once a month 
add a drop of cod liver oil and a 
pinch of*bone meal for shell-making 
material. 

Don’t feed too much or too often. 
Give only as much food as will be 
eaten promptly, and remove any 
leftovers before they contaminate 
the water. Terrapin prefer to eat 
while partly submerged, so lay the 
food on the sand near the water's 
edge. 

Your pet may want food only 
once or twice a week. Don’t worry 
if it refuses to eat for longer periods 
in winter. The average room temper- 
ture of 75 to 85 degrese is ideal for a 
pet turtle, but do not set its home 
on a radiator. A window sill with 
sunshine only part of the day is best. 

Turtles and terrapin are among 
the hardiest and longest-lived of 
animals when left in their native 
surroundings. With good care and 
proper feeding, your pet might live 
as long as you dol 


I have a big white rabbit, 

Which has the queerest habit, 

Of pretending he is sleeping through 
the day. 

Though it really is not right, 

He'll eat everything in sight, 

Whenever I go down the street to 
play. 


My mother said she couldn’t 

Have a rabbit, who just wouldn’t 

Behave in a polite and helpful way. 

But before he has to go, 

I hope to train him so, 

That my family will be glad to have 
him stay! 
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The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Question: I am at present teaching a fifth year 
class. I wonder whether you can suggest any 
‘**history plan book’? for the use of teachers of 
which you know where information concern- 
ing the period of explorations through the con- 
stitutional convention is obtainable I would 
greatly appreciate it. 


Answer: ‘Two of our encyclopedias have series of 
teacher lesson units which should be very helpful to you 
and which should be in your city library. I refer to: 
|. Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia, F. E. Compton 
Bldg., 100 No. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il]; 2. Britannica 
Jr. Encyclopedia, 3301 Arthington St., Chicago; 3. 
Social Study Units, Teachers’ Columbia University, 
New York. All three have concrete teacher lesson plans. 
You could write to Bureau of Publication, Teacher’s 
College, Columbia University and ask them to send 
you a list of their teacher Lesson Units. As for text 
books that give clear definite helps to teachers, I should 
recommend The Social Study Series, by Kelty, Ginn & 
Co. The series for Social Study, McGuire, Macmillan 
Co. And an excellent series “The Old World Past and 
Present’? Scott Foresman. 


If you want excellent courses of study in Social 
Studies, I refer you highly to “Intermediate Unit Social 
Studies put out by Los Angeles County Board of Edu- 
cation.’ Also to a series-—Grades 4, 5, and 6 in Social 
Studies put out by Board of Education, Brocton, Mass. 
Any or all of these would be helpful to you in the teach- 
ing of either History or Georgraphy. 


Question: I would like some information as to 
where I could find some material for the subject 
“Individual Guidance for Beginners.” 


Answer: lwould suggest any or all of the following 
books: ‘“‘Reading Readiness,” Lucille Harrison, Hough- 
ton Mifflin. “Unified Kindergarten and First Grade,” 
Temple-Parker, Ginn. A Conduct Curriculum for the 
Kindergarten and First Grade (an older book but good) 
by Patty Hill ,Charles Scribners’ Sons, Chicago. And 
a choice pamplet, “A Better Beginning in Reading” 
association of Childhood Education, Washington, D. C. 
“Guiding Child Development in the Elementary 
School,”” Macomber, American Book, ““The Child and 
His Curriculum,” Lee, D. Appleton-Century Co. 


Question: We are planning to work out a unit 
on Children of Other Lands. Could you suggest 
some plays and material suitable for my 2nd 


This friendly inviting department 
is for YOU, readers of AMERIT- 
CAN CHILDHOOD. Here you 


may present your problems with 
assurance that they will receive 
practical and intelligent consider- 
ation. YOU are invited to use the 
CLEARING GROUND freely’ 


grade? We are especially interested in toys and 
pets of other children. 


Answer: I believe the best help I can give you for 
your unit on Children of Other Lands would be to 
suggest a list of units already worked out by teachers 
and published as the teachers Lesson Unit Series by 
Bureau of Publication, Teachers, College Columbia 
University, New York. ““Round and Round the World”’ 
by Amburgh, Unit No. 31, 25c; Eskimos, Crawford, 
Unit 6, 25c “A Trip to Beautiful Hawaii ‘“ by Niland, 
Unit 21, 25c; “Indians of the South West”” by Crammer, 
25c Unit 27; “The Hopi Indian” King, Unit 33, 20c; 
China by Joseph, Unit 36, 25c; “Life in the Nether- 
lands, Unit 43, 40c; “Life of the Early Hebrews,”’ 
Maloney, Unit 49, 50c. 


Question: I have been developing a Farm Unit 
with Grades 2, 3 and 4. At the completion of the 
play, we want to give a simple play to the 
parents. Can you suggest sources that might 
furnish material for the same? 

Answer: I would suggest a health play to tie up with 
the food and milk of the farm. The following publishers 
put out simple health plays for primary children 
Health Plays for Children, Beckly-Cardy, Chicago. 
Health Plays and Dialogues, (404) F. A. Owen, Dans- 
ville, N. Y. Good Health Plays, (50c) Marsh Bros. 
208 Wright Ave. Lebanon, Ohio. 


Question: Will you kindly send me the address 

for Noble and Noble, publisher? 

Answer: The address of Noble and Noble is 100 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 


Question: Iam planning to teach kindergarten 
next year. Can you suggest a book that will 
help me in developing the handwork; also, 
suggestive material for singing games and 
rhythms? 

Answer: First, for the hand work, I would suggest, 
“Creative Art,” Book 1. Tessin, Milton Bradley 
“Little Folks Handy Book,” Beard. Scribner. “With 
Scissors and Paste,” Wilhelm, MacMillan. “Fun with 
Paper Folding,’ Murray, Revell, N. Y. or Chicago. 
“Toy Maker,” Angus, Oxford Press, Fifth Ave. N. Y. 
For the SINGING GAMES and RHYTHMS. “This 
Way and That” (Singing games and how to act them) 
Potter, Oxford Press, Fifth Ave. N. Y. City Rhythm 
Orchestra Training,” by Grace Drysdale—Ten graded 
lessons with simple scores as outlined for younger 
children, Published by Drysdale School Service, Har- 
vard Sq., Cambridge, Mass. 
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Inspiration Trail 


(Follow it each month and enjoy 
treasures of verse and prose) 


Selected by ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


SEPTEMBER 


The goldenrod is yellow, 
The corn is turning brown, 
The trees in apple orchards 
With fruit are bending down; 


The gentian’s bluest fringes 
Are curling in the sun; 

In dusty pods the milkweed 
Its hidden silk has spun: 


The sedges flaunt their harvest 
In every meadow nook, 

And asters by the brookside 
Make asters in the brook; 


From dewy lanes at morning 
The grapes’ sweet odors rise; 

At noon the roads all flutter 
With yellow butterflies — 


By all these lovely tokens 
September days are here, 

With summer’s best of weather 
And autumn’s best of cheer. 


Helen Hunt Jackson 


The foundation of that steadfastenss and constancy 
which we seek in friendship is sincerity. For nothing is 


steadfast which is insincere. Cicero 


What do we live for if not to make the world less 


difficult for each other? George Eliot 
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In brisk wind of September 
The heavy-headed fruits 
Shake upon their bending boughs 
And drop from the shoots; 
Some glow golden in the sun, 
Some show green and streaked, 
Some set forth a purple bloom, 


Some blush rosy-cheeked. 


— Rossetti 


A happy man or woman is a better thing to find than 
a five pound note — they practically demonstrate the 
Theorem of the Livableness of Life. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


Let us, then, be what we are and speak what we think, 
and in all things 

Keep ourselves loyal to Truth, and the sacred profes- 
sions of friendship. —Longfellow 


Roger in the corn-patch 
Whistling Negro songs; 
Pussy by the hearth-side 
Romping with the tongs; 
Chestnuts in the ashes 
Bursting through the rind; 
Red leaf and gold leaf 
Rustling down the wind; 
Mother “‘doin’ peaches” 
All the afternoon, — 
Don’t you think that autumn’s 
Pleasanter than June? 


—Aldrich 


He makes no friend who never made a foe. 
—Tennyson 


Nothing so covers the nerves, so tempers passion 
and anger, so cures discontent, so brings man to such a 
level and so creates true friendship as the divine spirit 


of Mirth. —Beecher 


I believe in gittin’ as much outer life as you kin — 
not that I ever set out to look for happiness; seems like 
the folks that does, never finds it. I jes’ do the best I 
kin where the good Lord put me at, an’ it looks like I 
got a happy feelin’ in me ’most all the time. 


—Mrs. Wiggs 


Four things a man must learn to do 
If he would make his record true! 

To think without confusion clearly; 
To love his fellow-men sincerely; 

To act from honest motives purely; 
To trust in God and heaven securely. 


Henry Van Dyke 
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I like the laughter that opens the lips and the heart, 
that shows at the same time pearls and the soul. 


-Victor Hugo 


When on the breath of Autumn’s breeze, 
From pastures dry and brown, 

Goes floating, like an idle thought, 
The fair, white thistle-down, — 

Oh, then what joy to walk at will 

Upon the golden harvest-hill! 


What joy in dreaming ease to lie 
Amid a field new shorn; 

And see all round, on sunlit slopes, 
The piled-up shocks of corn; 

And send the fancy wandering o’er 


All pleasant harvest-fields of yore! — Howitt 
We may build more splendid habitations, 
Fill our rooms with paintings, 
But we cannot 
Buy with gold the old associations! 
—Longfellow 


Men show their character in nothing more clearly 
than by what they think laughable. —Goethe 


There are persons so radiant, so genial, so kind, so 
pleasure-bearing, that you instinctively feel in their 
presence that they do you good; whose coming into a 
room is like the bringing of a lamp there. —Beecher 
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An aspiration is a joy forever. To have many of these 
is to be spiritually rich. Stevenson 


Those homelier wildflowers, which we call weeds; 
yellow japanned buttercups and star-disked dandelions, 
lying in the grass, like sparks that have leaped from the 
kindling sun of summer; the profuse daisy-like flower 
which whitens the fields, to the great disgust of liberal 
shepherds, yet seems fair to loving eyes, with its button- 
like mound of gold set round with milk-white rays; 
the tall-stemmed succory, setting its pale blue flowers 
aflame one after another; the red and white clovers; 
the broad, flat leaves of the plantain — “the white 
man’s foot,” as the Indians called it — those common 
growths which fling themselves to be crushed under 
our feet and our wheels making themselves so cheap 
in this perpetual martyrdom that we forget, each of 
them is a ray of the divine beauty. 

-Oliver Wendell Holmes 


Our friends interpret the world and ourselves to us, 
if we take them tenderly and truly. —Alcott 


It’s the song ye sing, and the smiles ye wear, 
That’s a-makin’ the sun shine everywhere. 
—James Whitcomb Riley 


There’s no good in arguing with the inevitable. The 
only argument available with an east wind is to put 
on your overcoat, —James Russell Lowell 


Mister Cotton Ear’s Fright 
SHEILA STINSON 


One day poor Mister Cotton Ear 

Came hopping home in direst fear; 
Small Pinkie Hare threw wide the gate 
And asked him why he was so late. 


My dear, please let me come inside, 
I was so scared I nearly died; 

I stopped by farmer Johnson’s place 
To fasten up a loose shoe lace; 


I don’t know what to think of it, 

He acted like he'd have a fit. 
Waving a stick, he yelled, “‘you hop.” 
I felt quite sure my eyes would pop. 


I guess he’s still mad since the day 
I ate a bit of clover hay, 

And perhaps a lettuce leaf or two 

I didn’t think he’d miss a few. 


His small nose quivered and his ears 
Twitched with the memory of his fears, 
Now little Pinkie knowing he 

Would like a cup of steaming tea 


Said, “You sit down and wait, my dear, 
Now that you’re home you need not fear, 
I'll fix you something nice to eat, 

And you just sit and rest your feet.” 
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Tested Schoolroom Helps 


What Progressive Teachers Are Doing to 
Stimulate Classroom Interest 


Make Your Own Picture Books 
One week when I was having 


“Animals” as my language subject 
I asked my primary pupils to bring 
pictures of different animals clipped 
from papers or magazines. It was a 
splendid interest and long after 
our bulletin board was filled, pic- 
tures of animals kept arriving. 
Some were so fine that I suggested 
we make a book of animals for our 
library. We did and then had 
enough to make a second book for a 
children’s hospital. This could be 
done with birds or flowers with a 


growing interest and education. 
—CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


Alphabet Fun 
First year school children 


show a great interest in their own 
names. This interest is aroused 
during the first few weeks by prac- 
ticing recognition of names placed 
on hall tags, color boxes, art work, 
and rugs. 

As the children become interested 
in writing or printing their own 
names they also become curious 
about the names of the letters. 

An alphabet game is helpful for 
recognition drill. The alphabet is 
printed on the blackboard in capi- 
tals with some space left between 
each letter. The leader asks, ‘Does 
anyone's name begin with capital 
A>” 

Any child whose name _ begins 
with “A” walks to the blackboard 
and stands under the ‘‘A’’. If more 
than one child has the same capital 
letter a column can be formed. 

After the alphabet is completed, 
the game is ended by singing a 
favorite alphabet song. 

—HERAL G. HEDGCOCK 


A Nature Diary 


Our primary grades teachers 
stimulate interest in nature study 
and create a useful art project as 
well by having each child keep a 
nature diary. In September the 


children make small booklets by 
folding several half-sheets of unruled 
paper and fastening them toegther 
with colored string. If more pages 
are needed later, these can easily be 
inserted. 

In art every week, each 
child is asked to draw and print the 
name of at least one bird, flower or 
animal observed since the last ses- 
First graders 
outline pictures, while the older 
children color theirs. One third 
grader had 80 well-filled pages in 
her diary at the end of the school 


vear. —MARGARETTA HARMON 
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Geography Class Uses Air Views 


UPILS enjoyed using air plane 
views as maps in place geography. 
Air views were used, first, so that the 
children could learn to interpret the 
maps. Later, state, national, and 
foreign air maps were studied, The 
pupils especially enjoyed taking 
imaginary airplane trips during 
which they studied places of interest 
enroute and calculated distances to 
their destinations. Paper gliders and 
mode! airplanes helped the pupils 
understand the world’s air trans- 
portation patterns. 

VERA LUND PRAAST 


School Experiment Station 
| ‘HE ‘school experiment station 


may start out with a pretty flower- 
ing plant, a few bulbs, or a fern. A 
window sill, a small table, or a 
stand will provide the location. New 
plants can be added. 

It is well to have new plants come 
into bloom quite frequently, as this 
gives the children something plea- 
sant to look forward to. An inexpen- 
sive method is to get slips from gera- 
niums or other house plants. Best 
started in spring, slips are placed 
in water till they grow roots, then 
planted. Flower seeds, especially 
petunias, are another inexpensive 
means of securing beautiful plants at 


almost no cost. And petunias will 
bloom all the year round. 

For the experimental part of the 
school experiment station, the chil- 
dren can secure fruit seeds, nuts, 
peas and beans to plant from their 
own kitchens. They will take great 
interest in seeing first, which seeds 
come up, and second, what they 
look like. 

From the kitchen, also, they can 
get carrot tops, beet and turnip 
tops, which when placed in water will 
grow leaves. 

Seeds from farm and garden also 
-an be tried out in the school experi- 
ment station. The more variety, the 
more interest will be felt. 

In order to watch the root system, 
the children can plant some seeds 
in glass containers. 

Children may want to try a 
glass garden. In a large glass jar 
place some pebbles, a piece of char- 
coal, and a piece of sod. Seeds may 
be planted in the sod. Sprinkle 
with water and cover with a piece of 
glass. Uncover for ten minutes: a 
day. Soon there will be fresh green 
plants growing from the sod. 

Not a plant, but interesting just 
the same, is a dish of salt water with 
a drop of bluing in it. As the water 
dries, the salt crystals spread over 
the surface of the dish. For rose- 
colored crystals, add mercurochrome 
and a piece of coal. 

From their parents, from farm 
papers, garden magazines, and na- 
ture and agriculture books, the 
children will learn of many other 
experiments, all interesting and in- 
formative. Many of these they will 
want to try out. 

In fact, the experiment station 
may start some of the children off 
on the interesting hobby of garden- 
ing. It is equally good in town, where 
children see few plants, and in the 
country, where they see many. It 
‘an be correlated with language, 
nature study, and agriculture, and 


is of value for all grades. 
--HELEN C. LARGE 
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Books in Review 


THE MODERN WONDER BOOK 
OF TRAINS AND RATLROAD- 
ING—By Norman Carlisle 


“The citizens of Philadelphia wit- 
nessed an astonishing spectacle one 
day in 1804. A snorting, fire-breath- 
ing monster came rumbling down 
the street, followed by shouting 
boys. It was really the first steam 
locomotive in America, although it 
did not run on rails. The strange 
contrivance looked more like a barge 
than anything else, and it was just 
that. After its brief journey on land 
it made straight for the Delaware 
and plunged into the water and 
went churning away.” 

That is the first paragraph in Mr. 
Carlisle’s book, and it is indicative 
of the hundreds of little known and 
romantic facts which he has gathered 
into this truly ““Wonder Book’”’ of 
the origin and dramatic evolution 
of trains and railroading. 

Of course, we find in its pages the 
factual story of the beginnings and 
development of every important 
railroad system in the United States 
from the first locomotive in America 
(the Stourbridge Lion, brought from 
England in 1829 by Horatio Allen) 
to the present day sleek, stream- 
lined trains with giant Diesel engines 
to which grades and distances are as 
feathers in the wind. 


But its the stories of people and 
events related to the physical de- 
velopment of railroads that lend a 
touch of super-interest to Mr. Car- 
lisle’s work. Such as the true story 
of Casey Jones, hero of song and 
legend, told by Sim Webb, Jones’ 
fireman on Casey’s last run... And 
in a later day, the saga of Henry 
Easton, engineer on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, who in the 
New England hurricane of 1938 
brought his train over the Stoning- 
ton Causeway, with flood and wind 
pouring into his cab, his brakes 
locked, and boats, logs and even 
floating houses blocking his path... 
Of James Root, who drove his train 
through a forest fire in Hinckley, 
Minn., with all coaches ablaze, 
and saved more than three hundred 


of its inhabitants. . . and tales of 
other workmen of the rails whose 
names may be unsung, but whose 
deeds qualify them for a place in the 
books of heroism. 

Mr. Carlisle includes, in detail, 
the story of George Westinghouse 
and his invention of the airbrake; 
of poverty stricken Henry Bessmer, 
of London, and his invention of the 
steel which bears his name and which 
made possible the 414,414 miles of 
track in the United States ... of the 
father of James McNeil Whistler, 
Col. George W. Whistler, who built 
the first railroad in Russia; and 
others whose genius has been a vital 
influence in our transportation ex- 
pansion. 

And the story of bridges! Sounds 
dull, but in reality a thrilling chap- 
ter: “Four thousand miles of rail- 
road in the U. S. do not touch the 
ground. They are laid over so many 
bridge structures that if the bridges 
were placed end to end they would 
stretch from New York to London 
and beyond.” 

To outline all the fascinating 
features of the “‘Wonder Book” 
would make a book in itself. There 
are 278 pages of glowing interest, 
ending with a chapter on the de- 
velopment of Model Railroading” 
and the achievements of hobbyists 
in building toy replicas of real rail- 
road locomotives and equipment. 
We recommend this book as a 
volume deserving of a place in every 
school library. The jacket announce- 
ment implies that it is a book for 
“boys and girls,” but we doubt if 
there is any adult ‘‘with soul so 
dead” as not to be thrilled and en- 
lightened by a perusal of the ‘‘Won- 
der Book” pages. 

This is a John C. Winston Co. 
hook, which means that it isa volume, 
in format, typography and binding 
which you would be proud to have in 
your library. (Winston books are 
like that!). Illustrated with 150 
photographic reproductions. Price, 
$2.50. 
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VOLCANO—By Tom Galt. (Pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner‘s Sons, 
New York, $2.00). 


Few people have ever had the op- 
portunity of witnessing the pheno- 
mena of an active volcano. But this 
story gives a vivid description of 
Mexico’s newest volcano, Paricutin, 
from its first eruption in a native 
Indian’s farm land, through various 
stages until it reaches a height of the 
Empire State building. The story 
as told by a scientist to a native 
native Indian boy as they follow its 
action until it finally consumes the 
entire Paricutin village, gives to its 
readers a rare picture of the mag- 
nitude and distruction involved in 
this eruption of molten rock and lava 
from the bowels of the earth. 


THE BEAR THAT WASN’T,—By 
Frank Tashlin, (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York, $1.25). 


Frank Tashlin’s allegorical story 
of the manner in which evil propa- 
ganda, if repeated often enough, 
becomes convincing, has received 
many plaudits from the book world 
since its publication. We agree that 
it’s quite a different book and a 
thoroughly enjoyable one. Grown- 
ups will appreciate the subtle satire 
of Tashin’s pen and ink sketches of 
“Big Business” and youngsters will 
get many a laugh out of the bear’s 
ludicrous plight. It’s a book the entire 
family will enjoy. 


THE BIGGETY CHAMELEON, 
By Edith Pope, illustrated by Doro- 
thy Grider, (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York, $1.50). 


Moralizing, more frequently than 
not, can be a dreary, uninteresting 
business unless handled with con- 
siderable skill and a modicum of 
charm. THE BIGGETY CHAME- 
LEON, by Edith Pope, makes use 
of these last two qualities to an ex- 
ceptional degree so that although 
one is aware that a moral is being 
presented, the story is not sub- 
jugated to it. The Chameleon is a 
cocky, but enjoyable little char- 
acter who is improved when he gets 
his ‘“‘come-uppance” from the cat 
who sought to teach him manners. 
Dorothy Grider’s illustrations are 
colorfully bright and gay. 
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Spain Poster 


(Page 45) 


All flesh is be painted light 
orange. The donkey may be light 
gray with tassels and other trappings 
bright orange. Paint the panniers a 
light brown and the olives green. 
The boys may wear dull blue and 
dull red. 


Tommy Takes Jimmy to School 
(from Page 41) 


found his mother waiting for him 
outside the kindergarten door. 

“Hello, Jimmy,” said his mother. 

“Mommie, [I’m so glad to see 
you,” cried Jimmy as he ran to his 
mother. 

His mother him a warm 
hug, took his hand and walked 
toward home. All the way home he 
told his mother about school. He 
even told her how he wanted to go 
early but he felt different 
about it later on. He liked Miss 
Brown. Jimmy felt sure he would 
like the children after he 
know them. 

Jimmy could hardly until 
Tommy came home so he could tell 
him all about school. 

(A discussion can be held by the 
children on what some of the things 
were that Jimmy told his brother 
about school. 


gave 


home 


got to 


wait 


Later you can have 
one child take the part of Tommy 


and another child take the part of 


Jimmy. Then if you wish you can 
dramatize the story. The 
children can use very original ideas 
as to what Jimmy did in kindergar- 
ten in the 
that may come forth are: 
picture, 


whole 


morning. Suggestions 
colored 

learned a heard 
played with toys, 
song, did some rhythms.) 


poem, 


story, learned 


Hal's Geography Topic 
(From Page 17) 


Puerto Ricans have their land for 
their own use. 

At present the island is a colony 
with a Governor appointed by the 
President of the United States, and 
with Puerto Ricans holding many 
government positions. 

“Miss Elliott, I’m going to have 
more to tell when my books come 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


from Washington and New York,” 
Hal announced 
report. 

More)” The teacher looked sur- 
prised. “I’m giving you an ‘A’ for 
what you wrote, Harold, but if you 
want more time, you may have it.” 

“I really do,” said Hal, astonish- 
ing his teacher more than a little. 
“Besides, I haven’t even started on 
the Virgin Islands. And, Miss Elliott, 
do you think I could invite Pedro 
Hernandez to come to our class 
some day? And Uncle Pedro, too)” 

Well, 
the party, but it was not the end of 
it. The whole story of how Hal 
Watkins’ geography topic turned 
into a school party must be told 
later. 


after reading this 


A Build-up Poster 
(Page 43) 

Cubbie Bear Goes to School — Color 
Cubbie Bear brown or cut from 
brown paper. The overall suit may 
be orange, the hat yellow with 
brown band, books and _ basket 
Paste Cubbie Bear on a 
green background. Draw with cray- 
on or cut out a little school house 
aid paste this in the background of 
picture. A patch winding up to the 
school house may be added. 

Color and paste all articles into 
place on the little bear according to 
their numbers. 


yellow. 


Safety Poster 
(Page 42) 
Safely on the Playground: Susan is 
swinging the safe way. Can you 
name some ways which would not 
be safe to swing? How should you 
approach a swing which is in use? 
Color the Poster: Color Susan’s 
hair brown; her dress and hairbow 
background 
light 


scarlet. The 
light yellow-green, 
yellow. 


may be 
blue or 


that was the beginning of 


School’s Begun 
ANNIE LAURIE VON TUNGELN 
The glad bells ring 
Ting-a-ling; 
Our books we bring, 
Ting-a-ling; 
With joy we sing 
Ting-a-ling; 
For school’s begun, 
Heigh! Everyone! 
ling-a-ling. 


MILTON BRADLEY 
COMPANY’S 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
THE GEORGE M. HENDRY CO., 

LIMITED 
270-274 King Street, 
Toronto, Ont. 
Write for Catalogue 


West 


(Canadian Customers Only) 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 years we have represented 
Milton Bradley Company. A complete 
stock of their merchandise is carried 
in Kansas City at all times. 


Write for Catalog 


HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 


National College of Education 


Thorough Preparation for Teaching 
Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, 
and child care centers. Children’s demonstration 
school and observation center. Located on 
Chicago's lovely North Shore, near lake. Begin- 
ning classes as well as specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Fall term: 
Sept. 16. Write for catalog. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. 
Box 612L, Evanston, III. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS NEEDED 


Entire West, 


including Ariz., 


Cal., Nev., 


Ore. and Wash., which pay - highest salaries. 


Grades $1800-$2500, H. 


S. $2000-$3000 


FREE ENROLLMENT— Write For Information Today 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY. 


41 S. NATL. BANK BLDG 


WILLIAM RUFFER Px Mor 


Member 
N.A.T.A. 


DENVER. COLO 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers’ Agency in the West 
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TRADE MARK 


the perfect medium for modeling attrac- 


tive little animals, birds and other deco- 


rative figures that are so popular. 


With its added advantage of beautiful col- 
ors, PLASTELINE allows for a most interest- 


ing and realistic modeling of such figures. 


PLASTELINE RETAINS ITS FORM so that 
the models may be displayed and used for a 


long time without losing their attractiveness. 


Plasteline Comes in Ten Different Colors 
156J Cream 
156B Gray Green 
156N Yellow 
156A Terra Cotta (Red) 
156T Light Brown 
156M Bronze Green 
156K Clay Color 
1456S Bright Green 
156R Blue 
156C. Dark Brown 


Price, per pound package, $0.35 


156Z Assorted, four colors, '; lb. each, 
Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
and Dark Brown, $0.40 


PLASTELINE is universally used in schools because it is 


so clean that it eliminates all the muss and untidiness 


lon caused by ordinary clays. When the modeling period is 


eta" over just put the clay away in its box no cleaning oO 
cnool, 

ation 

i hands and desks is necessary. 

3egin- 

yurses 

term: 


PLASTELINE is always soft and pliable, making it 
‘ON possible to leave unfinished work of one lesson to be fin- 
ished at another time. It does not shrink. It does not soil 
the hands; it requires no mixing before using but is ready 
for modeling when taken from the package. Because it 
never completely dries out, it can be used over and over 


again, thus creating a saving on material. 


er MILTON BRADLEY CO. Springfield, Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Finger Painting is one of the 
Most Creative Forms of Expression 
for Young Children — 


It releases the student from the demands of the usual techni- 
eal skills and allows him unhampered expression of spontane- 
ous feeling. It is a fascinating art medium which opens up a 
new world of interest, resulting in satisfying fulfillment of 
the urge to create. 


FINGER TIP MAGIC 


FINGER TIP MAGIC, ~ | A large, illustrated, 16 page book- 
ey i let on the art of Finger Painting 

its history, technique and_ uses. 
Finger, hand and arm patterns; 
mural, panel and landscape ef- 
fects; art and craft decorations. 
All new, complete, authoritative. 
The most complete booklet on the 


market. Price, per copy, $0.25. 


M L T Oo N A D L y G R A T paint in a decorative panel 


Long hours of experimentation and meticulous selection of finest quality materials have 
gone into the development of Milton Bradley Finger Paint. The result is a plastic paint 
of just the right creamy consistency and uniform color values. It is smooth in texture and 


free from lumpiness. Lt spreads easily and will not liquefy nor coagulate in ordinary warm 
or cold temperatures. It is harmless to the skin and washes readily, with water, from the 


hands or clothing. It is not only adapted to design and pictorial painting, but is also an ex- 
cellent medium for decorating box covers, book-ends, blotter tops and other ornaments. 
Sprayed with clear shellac, designs are made permanent and washable. 


VILTON BRADLEY FINGER PAINT is made in six popular colors: Red, Yellow, Green, Blue, 
Brown and Black. Put up in sets as follows: 


SET A Six 8-ounce jars of Finger SET B Six 4-ounce jars of Finger SET C Six 2-ounce jars of Finger 
Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, Paint, one each: Red, Yellow, Green, 
Blue, Brown, Black. 24 sheets of Finger Blue, Brown, Black. 12 sheets of Blue, Brown, Black. 12 sheets of 
Paint paper size 15% x 20%. Six spat- Finger Paint paper, size 15% x 20%. Finger Paint paper, size 15% x 20%. 
ulas and instructions for use. In Six spatulas and instructions for use. In box with cut out build-up. Six 
box with cut-out build-up. Price, In box with cut out build-up. Price, spatulas and instructions for use. 
per set, $4.50. per set, $2.75. Price, per set, $1.75. 


FINGER PAINT IN BULK FINGER PAINT PAPER 


In bulk, Pint jars, any color, $1.00 each. Half-pint jars, 214 sheet rolls, 15% x 20%, per roll, $0.60 


any color, $0.50 each. Quarter-pint jars, any color $0.36 100 sheet pkg. 15% x 20%, per pkg, $1.90 
each, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. x Springfield. Mass. 


New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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